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Ontario  Presses 


(Jafe 

Op  en  10  a.  m.  to  2  a.  m. 

PROMPT  SERVICE  AND  THE  BEST  OF  QUALITY 
IN  EVERYTHING  IS  WHAT  WE  ARE  BUILDING 
UP  OUR  RESTAURANT  BUSINESS  ON  ::  ::  ::  :: 

289  FRONT  STREET  -  -  BELLEVILLE 


WEST  SIDE  FRONT  STREET 
BELLEVILLE,  ONT. 


Hack  and  Livery 

TELEPHONE  85 


Good  for  all  People 
At  all  Times 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  THEM 


When  You 
Buy  Your  Next 

Suit 

Over  Coat 
Hat,  Cap 
or  anything  in 

Men’s  Wear 

Try 

Chas.  J.  Symons 

206  Front  Street,  Belleville, 
Ontario 

Men’s  Outfitter 

The  Store  With  the  Electric 
Man 


Let  the 

“ KODAK ” 

Tell  the  Winter  Story 

Winter  has  charms  of 
scenery  no  less  than 
spring  or  summer.  The 
Kodak  insures  best  re¬ 
sults  in  all  seasons. 

*1  Let  us  show  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  KODAK. 
Everything  for  Ko- 
dakery  at  our  store. 

LATTIMER’S 


Drugs  Kodaks 


Chocolates 


,r 


To  Our  Readers  ’■ 

We  wish  to  point  out  to  our  sub- 
k  scribers  that  it  is  by  the  in¬ 

come  received  from  our 
advertisements  that  we  are 
able  to  supply  them  with  a 
50-page  college  paper  at 
low  cost.  Our  advertisers 
are  the  best  and  most  re¬ 
liable  in  their  respective 
lines  of  business.  You  can 
make  their  advertising  space 
pay  by  supporting  those 
who  support  you.  When 
you  want  anything  search 
our  columns  and  then  re¬ 
member  our  advertisers. 


New  Method 

(Ebanmg  -  ^Jrcsstuq, 
374  Front  Street 

Contract  Pressing 
$1.00  per  month 

Agents  for 

The  Crown  Tailoring  Co. 
and  British  American 
Dyeing  Co. 
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LEE  WAH 

Chinese  Laundry 

■  ■ 

■  -mm 

G.  S.  SHARPE 
Barber,  Etc. 

* 

Opposite  Bank  of  Commerce 
Belleville,  Ontario 

8  BRIDGE  STREET,  E. 

Electric  Massage  a  Specialty 
Razors  Honed 

4  Doors  East  Old  Premises 

™ - — 

If  our  work  pleases  you  tell  your 
friends.  If  it  doesn’t, 
kindly  tell  ns. 

■  _  __  1 

£ 

■ 

1 _ : _  ~  ~ . . i — — _ ■ 

■ - - - - - pa 

■  -  -  “  i 

Light  Lunches 

1 

■ - ES 

HONG  LEE 

We  keep  a  full  assortment  of 

FRESH  PASTRY 
FANCY  BISCUITS 
CANDY  and  MILK 

HARRIS 

Laundry 

We  pride  ourselves  in  being 
the  best  hand  laundry 
in  Belleville 

Just  Round  the  Corner 

North  Front  Street 

1 - 1 

l  l 

Albert  College  Branch 

James  Forman,  R.  48 

| - 0 

187  Front  Street 
(near  Standard 
Bank) 


Short  Orders  at  All  Hours 
Special  attention  given  to  Club  and  Dinner  Parties 
Every  Courtesy  Shown  to  Ladies 
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“The  Little  Silver  Vein”  Nipissing  Mine,  Cobalt,  New  Ontario 
Showing  Open  Cut  Method  of  Mining, 
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The  Cobalt  Silver  Mining  Camp 


HE  mineral  wealth  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Northern  Ontario  are 
realized  by  few.  New  Ontario  has  a 
mining  region  which  leads  the  world 
in  the  production  of  silver,  absolute¬ 
ly  controls  the  market  for  cobalt,  has 
the  largest  output  of  Arsenic  and  is 
among  3  or  4  areas  having  the  largest 
output  of  nickel.  The  government 
statistics  show  for  the  whole  period— 
that  is  from  the  time  the  Cobalt  mines 
opened  until  the  close  of  1912— that 
the  mines  of  that  district,  the  area  of 
which  is  comparatively  small  —  the 
most  productive  portion,  so  far  as  is 
known,  does  not  exceed  fifteen  square 
miles— have  produced  155,815,839  ounc¬ 
es  of  silver,  the  value  being  $81,731,- 
115.00.  Truly  we  have  here  in  Ontario 
much  for  which  to  be  proud  and  we 
should  aim  to  become  more  conversant 
with  a  subject  as  important  and  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  minerals  and  their  occur¬ 
rence  in  Ontario. 

Here  we  will  endeavour  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  as  regards  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  silver  in  the  Cobalt  camp. 
The  general  appearance  and  physical 
characteristics  of  this  area  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  region  which  surrounds 
it  for  many  miles.  It  is  an  undulat¬ 
ing,  rocky,  forest-clad  district,  with 
numerous  small  lakes  among  the  hills, 
which  are  not  in  the  least  conspicuous. 
A  large  majority  of  the  shipping  mines 
are  located  in  the  eastern  half  of  Cole¬ 
man  Township  and  are  in  consequence 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of 


Cobalt.  The  productive  veins  occur  in 
the  graywacke  and  feldspathic  quart¬ 
zites  and  conglomerates  of  the  Lower 
Huronian  age,  in  metamorphosed  fine 
grained  green  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Keewatin  age,  and  in  gray  diabase- 
gabbro  rocks  of  the  Post  Middle  Hur¬ 
onian.  The  veins  vary  considerable  in 
width  the  average  for  all  veins  under 
28  inches  has  been  calculated  to  be  4 
inches.  These  veins  in  the  Huronian 
sediments,  in  the  gabbro  and  diabase 
are  nearly  vertical  while  in  the  green¬ 
stones  of  the  Keewatin  the  inclination 
is  irregular  and  the  veins  less  well  de¬ 
fined.  The  vein  matter  or  gangue  is 
invariably  white  or  grey  calcite  al¬ 
though  pink  calcite,  quartz,  barite 
are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
These  veins  —  according  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Geologists — contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  minerals  : 

I.  Native  Elements 

Native  Silver,  Native  Bismuth, 
Graphite. 

II.  Arsenides 

Niccolite  or  Arsenide  of  Nickel, 
Chloanthite  or  Diarsenide  of 
Nickel,  Smaltite  or  Diarsenide  of 
Cobalt. 

III.  Arsenates 

Cobalt  Bloom,  Nickle  Bloom. 

IV.  Sulphides 

Argentite  or  Silver  Supliide,  Mil- 
lerite  or  Nickel  Sulphide. 

V.  Sulph- Arsenides 

Mispickel  or  Sulph- Arsenide  of 
Iron,  Cobaltite  or  Sulph- Arsenide 
of  Cobalt. 
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VI.  Antimonides 
Silver  Antimonides. 

VII.  Sulph  Antimonides 

Pyrargyrite  or  Ruby  Silver,  Sulph 
Antimonides  of  Copper. 

In  glancing  over  the  above  one  can 
readily  realize  the  importance  of  such 
mineral  deposits  and  while  silver  ores 
are  admittedly  of  uppermost  impor¬ 
tance  the  other  minerals  are  now  util¬ 
ized  and  found  to  be  highly  remunera¬ 
tive. 

The  question  might  well  he  asked 
just  here,  how  were  these  veins  or¬ 
iginally  formed  and  why  are  certain 
parts  of  these  veins  heavily  mineial- 
ized  while  other  parts  are  barren  or 
practically  so  ?  These  queries  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain. 

The  theory,  most  generally  accepted 
for  the  formation  of  veins  in  the  Co¬ 
balt  camp  is,  that  ascending  solutions 
filling  the  fissures,  caused  by  coming 
in  contract  with  the  solutions,  the 
precipitation  of  minerals.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  veins  vary  in  richness 
in  an  exceedingly  irregular  manner. 
At  a  place  in  a  vein  where  a  metal  is 
abundantly  found  the  explanation  fre¬ 
quently  given  is,  that  near  that  place 
a  stream  emptied  that  either  carried 
the  precipitated  metal  or  contained  an 
agent  capable  of  precipitating  the 
metal  already  in  solution. 

The  calcite  composing  the  vein  mat¬ 
ter  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  the 
Keewatin  and  conglomerates  as  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  these  is 
the  presence  of  carbonates,  among 
which  calcite  is  most  abundant.  The 
silver  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  diabase  as  there  are  only 
three  available  sources  viz  Keewatin, 
conglomerate,  and  diabase  and  be¬ 
cause  the  two  former  contain  carbon¬ 
ates  forming  calcite  when  precipitated 


from  solutions,  it  is  naturally  de¬ 
ducted  that  diabase  is  the  source  of 
the  silver. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  camp  the 
ore  was  mined  very  injudiciously.  The 
veins  were  exceedingly  rich  and  in 
consequence  the  main  thought  was 
not  for  the  future  of  the  camp  but 
merely  to  recover  the  greatest  quant¬ 
ity  of  ore  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  This  practice  lead  to  extreme 
extravagance  in  mining  and  sorting 
ore  with  the  result  that  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  ore  lie  buried  in 
dumps,  oftimes  covered  with  waste, 
which  had  more  economic  methods 
been  adopted,  would  have  materially 
increased  the  camp’s  output. 

There  are  three  distinct  stages  to 
the  development  of  a  mine.  First  the 
prospecting  stage — prospecting  is  seek¬ 
ing  for  indications  that  denote  the 
presence  of  minerals — it  involves  labor 
for  after  a  mineral  is  found  it  must  be' 
sufficiently  developed  to  determine 
whether  it  is  valuable  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expense  entailed  should  min¬ 
ing  operation  be  commenced. 

While  rock  outcrops  are  frequent 
in  the  Cobalt  camp  much  of  the  bed 
rock  is  covered  with  glacial  debris 
composed  of  boulders  and  earth  which 
is  called  over-burden.  Trenches  are 
dug  through  the  over- burden  about  3 
feet  wide  and  down  to  bed  rock,  in 
this  manner  the  rock  is  made  bare  and 
any  veins  discovered.  When  a  vein 
discovery  is  made  the  vein  is  stripped 
for  a  considerable  distance  that  the 
prospector  may  assure  himself  of  its 
continuance  and  its  width.  If  satis¬ 
fied  development  work  which  is  the 
arrangement  of  a  mine  that  mining 
may  be  carried  on  systematically,  is 
commenced.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  assays  are  made  of  the  vein  and 
wall  rock  and  should  these  prove  en- 
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couraging  and  other  considerations 
such  as,  size  of  desposit,  amenability 
of  ore  to  reduction  processes,  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  general  sur- 


stream  of  water  issuing,  from  a  usual¬ 
ly  3  inch  in  diameter  opening.  This 
stream  of  water  comes  wirh  such 
violence  that  it  shoots  through  the  air 


Vein  Structure  in  the  Keewatin.  Cobaet,  New  Ontario 


roundings  are  favorable  real  mining  is 
then  commenced. 

The  old  and  laborious  method  of 
trenching  and  stripping  veins  has 
quite  recently  been  superseded  at  the 
Nipissing  Mine  by  the  more  up-to-date 
and  effectual  method,  namely,  the 
hydraulic  hose.  This  machine  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  one  man  who  take  a  position 
on  the  nozzle  and  directs  the  rushing 


for  three  to  four  hundred  feet  com¬ 
pletely  cleaning  the  bed  rock  of  all 
earth  and  boulders.  The  earth  is 
washed  away  by  the  torrent  of  water, 
entering  sluice-ways,  where  it  is  in 
this  instance  conducted,  to  Cobalt 
Lake.  It  is  indeed  a  picturesque  sight 
to  see  this  wonderful  machine  in  oper¬ 
ation,  throwing  tremendous  boulders, 
stumps  and  earth  in  many  instances 
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twenty  feet  in  the  air.  The  hydraulic 
nozzle  is  both  a  great  labour  and  ex¬ 
pense  saving  device  and  from  the 
promising  work  executed  on  the  Nip. 
property  it  will  not  be  long  before  this 
method  of  locating  veins  will  become 
quite  popular. 

From  the  development  work  the 
best  location  for  the  shaft  is  calculated 
and  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  which  is 
in  smaller  mines  usually  a  7  x  10  rec¬ 
tangular  opening  sunk  either  vertical 
or  in  highly  inclined  position,  is  com¬ 
menced.  From  the  main  shaft  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  50  or  100  feet,  openings 
approximately  horizontal,  known  as 


drifts  or  levels,  are  run.  These  levels 
enable  the  miner  to  work  out  the  ore 
more  cheaply  than  if  he  began  at  the 
surface  and  worked  the  vein  down¬ 
ward  in  the  form  of  a  trench  or  open- 
cut.  From  the  levels  or  drifts,  stopes 
extending  above  and  below  called 
overhand  and  underhand  stopes  respec¬ 
tively.  These  stopes  represent  removed 
ore  bodies. 

When  the  ore  is  blasted  from  the 
under-ground  workings  it  is  loaded  in¬ 
to  ore-cars  and  run  on  tracking  to  the 
main  shaft  where  it  is  hoisted  for  mil¬ 
ling,  smelting  or  sale. 

D.  W. 


The  Northern  Wonderland 


U|^VFW  ONTARIO,”— to  those  of 

\ _ o  us  who  live  down  in  the  civil¬ 

ized  parts  of  the  province,  these  words 
merely  conjure  up  thoughts  of  a  wild 
uncivilized  piece  of  territory  way  up 
in  the  north.  And  wild  and  uncivil¬ 
ized  the  greater  part  of  it  certainly  is. 
For  many,  that  feature  is  its  main  at¬ 
traction. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  canoe  was  the  only  means  of 
getting  there,  and  the  usual  route  was 
up  the  Ottawa  River,  and  Lake  Tem- 
iskaming.  Now  the  T.  &  N.  O.  and 
the  Transcontinental  Railroads  tra¬ 
verse  its  lonely  wastes.  After  leaving 
North  Bay  the  country  assumes  a 
more  wild  appearance,  and  civilization 
gives  place  to  dense  spruce  forests. 
These  are  left  behind  and  the  railroad 
winds  around  ragged  pine-clad  hills, 
and  along  the  shores  of  many  lakes, 
fresh  vistas  of  scenery  ever  opening 
before  the  eye,  rocky  islands  oovered 
with  spruce  and  cedar,  dot  the  shining 
surface  of  the  lakes,  Eighty-two 


miles  north  of  North  Bay  lie  the  Tem- 
agami  Lakes,  noted  for  their  wild 
romantic  scenerv,  and  abundance  of 
game.  Temagami  has  during  the  past 
few  years  come  to  the  front  as  a  holi¬ 
day  resort.  The  fishing  is  excellent, 
trout,  black  bass  and  inaskinonge  a- 
bound.  Moose,  wolves  and  bear  are  also 
plentiful.  Some  of  the  finest  moose 
heads  obtained  in  the  province  come 
from  here.  Latchford  on  the  Mon¬ 
treal  River  is  next  reached.  This  is  the 
gateway  to  the  silver  country,  and  the 
prospector’s  paradise.  Cobalt  has  the 
largest  output  of  silver  of  any  camp  in 
the  world.  The  moment  one  steps  off 
the  train  here  he  realizes  that  he  is  in 
a  real  live  mining  camp.  Overhead  an 
aerial  cableway  is  carrying  ore  to  feed 
the  Nipissing  stamp  mill,  across  .Co  bait 
Lake  and  its  muffled  roar  can  be  plain¬ 
ly  heard. 

On  leaving  Cobalt  ope  enters  the 
clay  belt,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
the  country  is  as  flat  as  a  table,  and 
covered  with  spruce  and  jack  pine^ 
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When  the  bush  is  cleared  off  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  agricultural  land,  but  crops  are 
somewhat  uncertain,  owing  to  the 
frosts  which  are  often  experienced  in 
the  summer,  and  also  to  the  shortness 
of  the  summer  season.  This  country 
is  at  a  high  altitude,  being  about  600 
feet  above  Lake  Superior. 

The  flies  are  the  only  unpleasant 
feature  of  this  region  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  to  say  they  are  “unpleasant” 
is  putting  it  mildly.  Their  principal 
diet  consists  of  blood  (human  pre¬ 
ferred.)  They  are  of  various  kinds 
from  the  poisonous  little  “sand  fly” 
which  can  scarcely  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  to  the  big  moose  fly  which 
saws  a  hole  in  one  that  does  not  stop 
bleeding  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
During  “fly  time”  one  gets  many  op¬ 
portunities  to  see  the  moose  at  close 
quarters.  About  sunset  when  the  flies 
are  most  troublesome,  they  make  for 
some  creek  or  shallow  lake,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  lilies. 
Here,  they  stand  up  to  their  necks  in 
the  water,  feeding  on  the  lily  roots. 
One  can  approach  them  easily  for  they 
keep  their  heads  under  water  for 
about  two  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
many  an  unfortunate  moose  is  thus 
taken  at  a  disadvantage  and  shot,  for 
almost  all  out  of  the  way  settlements 
and  mining  camps  live  on  “  Govern¬ 
ment  beef  ”  whenever  they  can  get  it. 

During  the  hunting  season  many 
moose  hunters  repair  to  the  far  north  in 
search  of  this  monarch  of  the  woods, 
and  it  is  a  very  different  business  from 
hunting  red  deer,  for  at  this  particular 
time,  there  is  no  knowing  where  the 
moose  will  be  found  as  they  roam 
around  more  than  at  any  other  season. 
They  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  sitting 
beside  a  runway,  us  are  red  deer,  but 
one  must  roam  the  woods  in  search  of 
them.  If  one  can  get  an  Indian  guide, 


his  chances  of  success  are  increased, 
as  an  experienced  Indian  hunter 
knows  the  localities  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  found,  and  is  able  is 
“call”  the  moose  with  his  birch-bark 
horn  this  method  of  hunting  calls  for 
crack  shots  and  goc  d  rifles,  for  when 
Mr.  Moose  arrives  on  the  scene,  which 
he  usually  does  with  a  rush,  there’s 
“something  doing,”  and  a  missed  shot 
or  a  “jammed  ”  rifle  is  liable  to  cause 
a  fatality. 

For  those  who  love  the  open  air  and 
the  wilderness,  the  life  of  the  prospec¬ 
tor  has  many  charms,  for  one  can 
truly  say  of  this  country  as  R.  W. 
Service  said,  of  the  Yukon. 

“The  summer  no  sweeter  was  ever 
The  sunshiny  woods  all  athrill, 

The  greyling  aleap  in  the  river, 

The  bighorn  asleep  on  the  hill 
The  Free  life  that  never  knows  harness 
The  wilds  where  the  caribou  call, 

The  freshness,  the  freedom,  the  farness, 

Oh  God,  how  I’m  stuck  on  it  all.” 

The  prospector's  outfit  usually  con¬ 
sists  of,  canoe,  small  tent,  blankets, 
axe,  rifle,  folding  stove,  provisions, 
map,  compass,  and  geologist  pick. 
With  these  he  can  launch  out  into  the 
wild  and  go  whither  his  fancy  may 
lead  him,  camp  where  he  likes  and  do 
just  what  he  pleases.  If  he  goes  out 
in  early  summer,  a  mosquito  net  and  a 
supply  of  “fly  oil”  are  necessary  for 
without  the  oil  there  is  no  peace  by 
day,  and  without  the  net,  sleep  at 
night  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

There  is  an  indefinable  charm  about 
the  life  of  the  prospector,  which  takes 
a  firm  hold  on  those  who  follow  it, 
perhaps  it  is  the  sense  of  freedom  that 
is  borne  on  every  breeze,  perhaps  the 
element  of  uncertainty  and  chance, 
and  the  hope  ever  present  in  the  pros¬ 
pector’s  breast,  that  he  will  some  day 
“  make  a  strike”  and  win  a  fortune. 
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Many  follow  this  wild  free  life  just 
for  love  of  adventure,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  attendant  on  a  “rush,”  the 
true  knight  of  the  pick  and  pan,  fol¬ 
lows  every  rush,  no  matter  where  he 
is,  or  what  lie  is  doing. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  in  a  frontier 
mining  camp  when  news  of  a  “strike” 
is  ‘received.  Eagerly  the  newcomers 
are  plied  with  questions  as  to  the 
location  of  and  the  best  way  to  get  to 
the  new  find,  perhaps  the  lucky  ones, 
carry  with  them  specimens  from  their 
“claim,”  shining  nuggets  of  silver  or 
yellow  speckled  quartz.  Nothing 
further  is  needed  to  fire  the  ardour  of 
the  prospector.  There  is  a  hasty 
scramble  for  provisions,  axes,  blankets 
and  the  few  “necessities”  that  are  re¬ 
quired.  These  are  packed  into  the 
canoe,  or  tied  to  the  toboggan,  and 
then  commences  a  test  of  endurance, 
as  hour  after  hour  they  ply  their  bend¬ 
ing  paddles,  from  early  dawn  to  dark, 
or  mile  after  mile  they  break  trail  on 
snowshoes,  ahead  of  their  dog  team. 
The  knowledge  that  others  follow,  and 
desire  to  “tie  on”  to  the  discovery  and 
thus  get  a  good  location,  spurring 
them  on. 

When  the  prospector  has  discovered 
a  mineral  deposit  which  he  thinks  is 
valuable  enough  to  justify  him  stak¬ 
ing  it,  he  squares  a  “discovery  post” 
and  plants  it  on  his  mineral  lode,  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  post  his  name  and  license 
number,  date  and  hour  of  discovery, 
and  the  distance  (afterwards  measured) 
to  the  No.  I.  or  N.  E.  post  of  the 
claim.  Then  he  stakes  the  claim  run¬ 
ning  the  lines  with  the  compass  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  making  each 
line  20  chains  in  length.  He  is  allowed 
ten  days,  (one  day  extra  for  each  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  Recording 
office)  in  which  to  record  his  claim,  he 
must  file  out  an  application  form,  all 


particulars,  and  the  kind  of  mineral 
found,  giving  a  plan  of  claim  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  lines,  then  on  the  payment  of 
ten  dollars  the  claim  is  for  the  time 
his,'  provided  of  course  he  fulfills  the 
conditions,  and  does  the  assessment 
work,  required  by  the  government. 

The  summer  season  is  usually  late. 
The  snow  does  not  disappear  until  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  it  is  often  the 
middle  of  the  month  before  the  lakes 
are  clear  of  ice.  The  transition  is 
often  very  sudden,  there  being  often 
three  feet  or  more  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  the  thermometer  around 
eighty  degrees.  The  snow  melts  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fast,  turning  the  creeks  to 
rushing  torrents,  filling  the  swamps 
and  hollows,  and  generally  making 
travelling  in  the  bush  an  impossibility 
or  at  best  an  unpleasant  jolt. 

The  fall  is  often  the  most  delightful 
of  the  seasons,  when  the  flies  are  gone, 
and  the  first  frost  bites  the  air,  and 
the  morning  mists  unfold  from  the 
hills  clothed  with  golden  foliage  of  the 
poplars,  and  the  still  hazy  air  has  that 
soft  dreamy  feeling  in  it,  that  makes 
everyone  feel  that  life  is  worth  living 
as  if  the  dying  summer  was  lavishing 
its  most  subtle  charms,  ere  it  gave 
place  to  winter.  Then,  frequently,  can 
be  seen  great  docks  of  wild  geese  wing¬ 
ing  their  way  southward. 

The  winter  commences  in  November 
and  by  Christmas  all  the  lakes  are 
frozen  over,  and  about  two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  “below  zero” 
weather  is  quite  frequent.  On  the 
whole  the  weather  is  bright  and  cold.' 
Winter  in  New  Ontario  is  not  so  un¬ 
pleasant  as  would  perhaps  be  imagin¬ 
ed.  One  cannot  go  far  without  using 
snowshoes,  for  the  snow  is  often  four 
or  more  feet  deep. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  to  find  men 
camping  out  in  tents  all  winter.  Us- 
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ually,  a  framework  of  logs  is  built 
about  three  feet  high  and  the  tent 
erected  on  top  of  it  and  banked 
around  with  snow.  Even  when  it  is 
60  below  outside,  it  can  be  kept  as 
warm  as  one  pleases,  so  long  as 
enough  firewood  is  kept  on  hand. 

There  is  something  weird  and  rom¬ 
antic  about  living  in  the  backwoods  in 
the  depth  of  winter  perhaps  30  miles 
from  any  other  human  beings,  and  to 
lay  tucked  ,into  a  sleeping  bag  at 
night,  and  listen  to  the  trees  splitting 
with  pistol  like  reports,  from  the  in¬ 
tense  cold,  or  perhaps  as  one  is  traver¬ 
sing  a  frozen  lake,  some  moonlight 
night,  to  pause  on  their  snowshoes, 


Literary 

A  Girl’s  Dream  of  Albert 
College  in  1920 

Xsat  by  my  table  working  when 
the  lights  put  on  their  night¬ 
caps  and  blinked  out.  My  blind  was 
up  and  the  moonlight  poured  in,  mak¬ 
ing  the  room  quite  bright,  and  I  sat 
still  by  the  window  looking  out  into 
the  night.  Fresently,  I  heard  the 
throbbing  of  an  engine  and  I  saw 
an  airship  pause  by  my  window.  The 
aviator  invited  me  to  step  in  beside 
him  and  take  a  trip  to  Albert  College 
of  1920.  Only  pausing  to  get  a  heavy 
wrap,  I  obeyed  gladly. 

Whrr  !  with  a  soft  purr  of  engine  we 
were  off,  skimming  over  the  city  like 
a  bird.  One  by  one  the  mile-stone 
years  passed  by  till  at  last  we  saw  1920 
right  beside  us.  The  air-ship  quickly 
decended  and  left  me  standing  outside 
a  low  stone  fence  surrounding  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stretch  of  lawn. 

“This  ”  said  a  student  just  inside  the 


and  hark  to  the  “velved  piled  ”  silence, 
not  a  sound  breaks  the  awful  stillness 
save  perhaps  the  hoot  of  a  distant  owl, 
or  the  shrill  howl  of  the  timber  wolf, 

“Have  you  gazed  on  naked  grandeur,  where 
there’s  nothing  else  to  gaze  on, 

Set  pieces  and  drop-ourtain  scenes  galore. 

Big  mountains  heaved  to  heaven,  which  the 
blinding  sunsets  blazon. 

Black  canyons  where  the  rapids  rip  and  roar? 
Have  you  swept  the  visioned  valley  with  the 
green  stream  streaking  through  it, 
Searched  the  Vastness  for  a  something  you 
have  lost? 

Have  you  strung  your  soul  to  silence?  Then  for 
God’s  sake  go  and  do  it; 

Hear  the  challenge,  learn  the  lesson,  pay  the 
cost.”  —Robert  W.  Service 

Alex.  J.  MacGregor 

Department 

gate  “is  the  New  Albert  College, 
Won’t  you  come  in  and  look  around?” 

Where  the  old  college  stood,  I  saw  a 
splendid  new  structure  which  my 
companion  told  me  was  the  Boys’ 
Residence.  On  the  ground  floor,  I  saw 
a  big  living  room,  beautifully  furnish¬ 
ed.  It  was  rather  a  chilly  day  and  a 
cheerful  fire  was  burning  in  the  big 
old  fashioned  grates.  A  number  of 
boys  were  singing  popular  songs 
around  the  Baby  Grand  piano.  Back 
of  this,  I  found  a  game  room,  splendid¬ 
ly  equipped  with  up-to-date  games. 
Across  the  hall  was  the  reading  room 
where  all  the  best  papers  and  period¬ 
icals  could  be  seen.  I  stepped  into  the 
waiting  elevator  and  made  a  hurried 
tour  of  the  floors  above.  Every  room 
was  artistic,  bright  and  home-like. 
On  each  fiat  there  was  a  study  room 
where  those  who  wished  might  work 
and,  also,  a  common  room  with  a 
piano  where  the  whole  fiat  could  con¬ 
gregate  for  councils  of  war  or  peace. 
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Having  found  things  so  satisfactory 
in  the  Boys’  Residence,  I  walked  along 
the  corridors  to  Massey  Hall.  Here, 
too,  I  found  a  change.  The  class¬ 
rooms  might  delight  any  teacher’s 
heart.— Slate  black-boards,  maps,  pic¬ 
tures  and  modern  apparatus. 

The  history  room  was  equipped  with 
a  moving  picture  machine.  An  at¬ 
tendant  showed  me  how  a  lesson  on 
the  Pompey-Caesar  civil  war  would  be 
taught,  and  I  thought  here  at  last  was 
the  breath  required  to  make  the  dead 
bones  of  history  a  living  body.  How 
real  it  seemed  to  follow  those  Roman 
Legions !  Yes,  I  decided,  I  do  like 
history  as  it  is  taught  here. 

“Take  me  to  the  Girls’  Residence, 
please”  I  asked  my  guide.  So  I  moved 
along  another  corridor,  built  in  the 
peristyle  fashion.  At  the  end  of  this, 
I  found  myself  in  a  new  building.  The 
floors  were  planned  much  like  the 
boys’.  The  big  living-room  with  its 
really  truly  fire-place,  the  reading- 
room  and  game  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  elevator  took  me  to  the 
floors  above.  Here  I  noticed  some¬ 
thing  I  had  not  observed  in  the  Boys’ 
Residence.  The  teachers’  rooms  were 
furnished  with  dumb  waiters.  I  asked 
why  and  my  attendant  explained  that 
each  morning  at  9.30  they  were  served 
breakfast  in  their  rooms.  The  break¬ 
fast  consisted  of  fruit  in  season,  cereal, 
eggs  or  bacon,  toast  and  coffee.  One 
teacher  had  an  ingenious  contrivance 
by  which  she  dressed  in  order  to  meet 
her  classes  each  morning  at  the  early 
hour  of  ten.  The  clothes  she  intended 
wearing  were  attached  by  a  cord  to 
the  alarm  clock  set  for  9.55.  When 
the  alarm  rang,  she  was  thus  fully 
ready  for  the  day’s  work. 

I  visited  the  dining  room  next.  It 
was  situated  behind  where  the  old 
main  building  was.  The  windows 


opened  like  French  ones  and  were 
hung  with  heavy  net  curtains,  ecru  in 
color.  The  tables  with  their  snowy 
linen  seated  four  and  suggested  many 
a  pleasant  tete-a-tete.  Deft  and  dain¬ 
ty  maids,  wearing  brown  dresses  with 
white  collars,  cuffs,  caps  and  aprons 
with  coquettish  bows,  moved  about 
from  table  to  table  taking  the  stu¬ 
dents’  orders.  I  glanced  at  the  menu 
and  it  made  me  wish  it  had  been  my 
fate  to  be  a  student  therp  in  1920. 

The  gymnasium  with  its  commod¬ 
ious  gallery,  its  splendid  equipment 
.made  the  poor  old  gym.  of  1913  seem 
like  a  woman’s  last  year’s  hat— utterly 
impossible.  Couldn’t  a  fellow  just 
enjoy  a  game  of  basketball  on  that 
floor!  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  real  pleasure 
taking  exercise  in  the  new  gym. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Art 
Building  had  a  revelation  for  me  too. 
There  were  sound-proof  rooms  for 
practice.  Shades  of  days  when  the 
sound  of  the  piano  in  the  corridors 
never  ceased  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m., 
and  when  like  Van  Dyke  we  sighed 
for  “one  sweet  strain  of  silence”  !  ! 

There  were  Lesson  rooms  that  were 
studios  indeed,  with  good  pictures, 
tasteful  furnishings,  pianos  that  would 
make  a  wooden  man  play.  Upstairs 
the  Art  Rooms  were  equally  beautiful 
and  the  last  word  on  lighting  had  been 
carefully  followed  out. 

There  were  still  the  library  and  the 
museum  to  visit.  The  museum  was 
like  all  other  museums  and,  I  must 
confess,  did  not  attract  me.  I  hurried 
through,  glancing  at  the  various  cases 
of  stuffed  birds,  of  skeletons  etc.  My 
companion  raved  a  bit  about  the  won¬ 
derful  collection,  and  I  daresay  it  was 
splendid,  but  I  was  glad  to  go  upstairs 
to  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  the 
library.  Here,  was  a  place  to  study,  a 
veritable  students’  Paradise!  Every 
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kind  of  reference  book  was  there.  The 
air  was  sp  quiet,  the  students’  lamps 
on  the  tables  shed  such  a  soft  light, 
the  chairs  looked  so  comfortable  that 
I  just  hated  to  come  away. 

“What  is  that  building  in  the 
corner?”  I  asked  as  we  walked  toward 
it.  “The  hospital”  my  companion  told 
me.  Why  a  fellow  wouldn’t  mind 
being  sick  in  a  place  like  that.  There 
was  the  kindest  and  prettiest  nurse 
who  brought  up  trays  with  appetizing 
lunches.  It  was  growing  late,  1  felt 
sure,  and  when  I  heard  a  patient  mur¬ 
mur  “  Good-night  nurse”  I  thought  it 
was  time  to  leave. 

The  doctor’s  residence  was  not  open 
to  the  public  so  I  didn’t  see  inside  but 
it  looked  cheerful  and  homelike.  I 
noticed  that  there  was  one  unfinished 
building  —  a  little  chapel  just  for 
prayer.  As  I  wandered  over  the  cam¬ 
pus  the  dark  seemed  to  fall  suddenly 
upon  me.  I  could  not  see  a  thing.  It 
was  cold,  too,  and  I  shivered.  Then  I 
made  out  the  moon-light  shining  in  the 
window  of  my  own  little  8'  by  10'  room 
in  the  college  of  1913,  and  I  tumbled 
into  my  bed. 

Just  Before  Christmas 

HE  excitement  really  begins 
when  the  calendar  registers 
December  first.  One  girl  says  to  the 
other  in  ecstasy  “Just  three  more 

Sundays  in  this - ”  (but  the  word 

used  is  not  complimentary  and  we 
won’t  repeat  it)  “and  then  we’ll  be 
HOME.”  It’s  the  last  week,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  fun  really  begins. 

For  days  before  closing,  the  lecture 
rooms  are  sadly  depopulated.  Bed¬ 
rooms  look  as  if  they  had  been  struck 
by  a  cyclone.  A  day  or  two  before 
leaving  you  have  to  wade  through 
parcels  on  the  floor  and  climb  over  a 
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suit-case  or  two  to  get  in  at  all. 

The  day — before  comes  at  last.  The 
trunk  is  finally  locked  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  your  room-mate  dancing  a 
jig  on  its  lid.  Then  oh,  dreadful 
moment  !  you  remember  you  have 
packed  your  purse  and  ticket  in  the 
trunk,  and  you  have  to  unlock  it,  un¬ 
pack  half  the  tray  before  the  missing 
purse  is  found.  Before  you  have  re¬ 
packed,  the  man  is  at  the  door  for  the 
trunk.  There  is  a  mad  dash  to  finish 
and  after  the  trunk  is  finally  on  its 
way  to  the  station,  you  have  forgot¬ 
ten  a  dozen  odd  things  which  you  will 
have  to  carry. 

The  last  night  there  are  always 
promenades  of  an  elongated  character. 
If  you  like  your  partner,  the  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  is  promising,  but 
if  you  don’t  and  lie’s  shy  in  the  bar¬ 
gain,  you  remember  how  tired  you 
really  are  and  sigh  for  your  own  little 
bed.  At  11.30  “Auld  Lang  Syne” 
is  sung,  you  wish  everybody  a  Merry 
Christmas,  and  hurry  off  upstairs — 
but  not  to  sleep — Oh,  no.  You  put 
your  hair  down  in  a  braid,  slip  into 
your  kimono,  and  go  visiting.  Several 
girls  leave  on  the  mid-night.  You  bid 
them  good-bye  and  watch  them  drive 
out  into  the  dimly  lighted  dark  of  the 
town.  Half  a  dozen  of  your  best 
chums  pretend  to  sleep  on  one  bed. 
You  talk  and  giggle  and  listen  to  the 
boys  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  fill¬ 
ing  the  night  with  sweet  (?  ?  ?)  sounds. 
Every  few  minutes  the  door  bangs  and 
another  group  of  girls  leave  on  the 
four  o’clock.  At  last  morning  comes 
and  you  are  now  sleepy  but  too  late  ! 
you  must  wash,  dress  and  eat 
breakfast  in  the  quickly  thinning  din¬ 
ing-room  and  then  you,  too,  say 

“Good-bye”  and  leave  old  Albert  alone 
•  * 

with  its  memories,  till  it  greets  an¬ 
other  New  Year. 
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EDITORIAL 


S  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an¬ 
other  year—  a  year  which  to 
many  of  ns  will  be  the  last  we  shall  be 
privileged  to  spend  at  “  Dear  Old  Al¬ 
bert  ” — we  naturally  gaze  in  happy  re¬ 
trospect  on  the  past  year  or  years  of 
college  life.  How  swiftly  the  noiseless 
foot  of  Time  has  glided  by,  making  the 
year  of  1913  and  its  memories  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  confronting  ns  with 
the  year  1914,  with  all  its  unravelled 
pages  and  possibilities.  On  January 
first  a  new  lease  on  the  best  life  has  to 
offer  seemed  granted  us  and  with  it 
comes  that  feeling  of  inspiration,  der¬ 
ived  from  the  thought  of  a  new  start. 
We  can  not  bury  the  past  by  merely 
listening  to  the  chimes  ushering  in 
the  New  Year,  but  as  Father  Time 
brings  to  us  each  day  of  the  365,  let  us 
crowd  their  hours  with  the  noblest  and 
best.  Then  when  1914  has  run  its  course 
it  will  leave  no  bitter  memory-sting,  no 
past  to  rankle  but  the  rather,  a  fruit¬ 
age  of  good  deeds  that  have  brighten¬ 
ed  and  helped  all  within  the  radius  of 
our  lives. 


This  great  blank  Book  has  strong  clasps,  two 
One  binds  the  Future  fast— 

The  other  hides,  as  written  through, 

The  pages  of  the  Past. 

The  Present  is  its  open  page. 

Its  proof  is  of  Today— 

Here  high  and  low  and  youth  and  age 
What  mortal  ever  knew  ? 

Let’s  therefore,  on  this  great  blank  Book 
Resolve  to  write  so  clear. 

That  when  we  place  it  in  its  nook, 

“T’will  spell  “  Goodwill  and  Cheer.” 

We  regret  exceedingly  the  delay  in 
the  appearance  of  this  month’s  issue  of 
the  “Albertus”  but  trust  our  readers 
will  understand,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
way  of  the  Editorial  Staff.  Some 
Sub-editors  found  it  difficult  to  collect 
matter  during  the  holiday  season  and 
in  consequenoe  their  departments  fail 
to  attain  the  standard  previously  set 
but  the  staff  woidd  here  like  to  assure 
the  readers  of  the  “Albertus,”  that  the 
February  edition  will  be  out  on  time 
and  every  department  of  the  paper 
will  again  be  replete  with  interest. 
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The  Business  Management  of  the 
“  Albertus”  have  a  thankless  task  in¬ 
deed  in  financing  our  college  paper  and 
any  help  the  student  body  can  give 
them  will  be  appreciated  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  will  also  make  their  work, 
which  is  now  no  small  matter,  mater¬ 
ially  easier.  There  are  three  principle 
ways  to  help  them,  firstly  patronize 
our  advertisers  and  mention  the  “Al¬ 


bertus,”  secondly,  begin  the  New  Year 
by  paying  any  sums  you  may  be  owing 
the  paper  and  last  but  not  least,  in¬ 
crease  our  circulation  by  purchasing 
extras.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so 
we  anticipate  having  printed  an  item¬ 
ized  directory  of  our  advertisers.  Be¬ 
fore  purchasing  anything,  look  up 
our  advertisers’  directory  and  then 
support  those  who  support  you. 


Religious  Work 


Echoes  from  the  Seventh  International 
Convention,  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment  for  Foreign  Missions,  Kansas 
City,  December  31st  to  January  4th 

HE  Ontario  delegation  arrived  by 
special  train  to  Kansas  City 
about  half  past  seven  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  31st  of  December.  Sleep 
had  been  out  of  the  question  for  more 
than  an  hour  before  this,  for  the  por¬ 
ters,  anxious  to  get  their  work  done 
up  before  the  run  was  completed, 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  inform 
us  repeatedly  in  the  sleeping  car,  of 
how  many  minutes  run  we  were  from 
our  destination.  After  breakfast  the 
Albert  delegation  wended  their  way  to 
the  Inf ormationBureau  where  we  found 
hundreds  of  delegates  assembled,  but 
so  perfect  were  the  arrangements  that 
we  were  soon  given  the  name  and  ad 
dress  of  our  hostess.  Five  hundred 
boy  scouts  were  in  attendance  at  the 
door,  dressed  in  their  uniforms,  who 
examined  our  cards,  hurried  us  off  to 
the  car,  and  in  many  ways  assisted 
so  many  strangers  to  find  their  homes. 

The  opening  session  began  at  2.30  the 
same  afternoon  in  Convention  hall, 
and  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
over  5,000  delegates,  from  755  institu¬ 


tions  assembled  in  that  great  auditor¬ 
ium,  all  eager  for  the  work  in  hand. 
It  looked  like  a  convention  of  nations. 
The  East  and  West  mingled  together. 
In  one  section  sat  150  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents,  most  of  them  attending  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges.  Here  was  a  little  group 
of  Koreans,  or  a  group  of  Japanese. 
There  were  Arabs  and  Abyssenians 
Turks  and  Siamese,  mixed  among 
the  delegations.  Cards  telling  the 
various  delegations  where  their  seats 
were  presented  a  picture  of  business¬ 
like  methods  in  dealing  with  such  a 
crowd.  Flags  of  all  nations  and  states 
were  hung  around  the  building,  and 
one  could  not  help  but  feel  tliat  the 
epoch  of  Universial  brotherhood  had 
dawned  when  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  and  nearly  all 
denominations,  were  assembled  to 
discuss  “the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  He  is  today  striving  to  reveal  Him¬ 
self  through  human  beings.  John  R. 
Mott  the  master  mind  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  once  the  agnostic  student  of  Cor¬ 
nell  university,  directed  the  entire 
series  of  public  sessions. 

What  is  the  motive  of  such  a  unique 
gathering  ?  No  motion  is  ever  made, 
or  resolution  ever  put  to  a  vote.  No 
applause  is  allowed,  although  the  feel- 
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mgs  are  sometimes  strained  to  their 
depths.  The  chairman  sounded  the 
key  motive  when  he  said  “We  have 
come  here  to  face  the  wholeness  of  the 
task  that  comforts  the  forces  of  Christ 
as  they  look  into  the  Non-Christian 
world.”  He  said  we  are  here  to  realize 
the  spiritual  solidarity  of  the  Christian 
students  of  North  America  and  to  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  also  of  the  relation 
that  binds  us  to  the  students  of  other 
nations. 

Space  will  not  permit  any  lengthy 
account  of  this  wonderful  gathering, 
therefore  mention  can  only  be  made 
of  a  few  gems  culled  from  the  great 
mass  of  precious  stones  one  could 
gather  during  those  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  days  of  inspiration. 

Dr.  Horton,  one  of  England’s  great¬ 
est  preachers  said  he  was  brought  1500 
leagues  across  the  sea  to  speak  to 
American  students.  His  burningmes- 
sages  were  centred  about  the  “Lord- 
ship  of  Christ  and  the  great  need  of 
intercession.  He  said  that  Jesus  Christ 
would  take  our  unique  personality  and 
transform  it  into  Christ’s  personality. 
How  mistaken  a  view  of  this  we  have 
had.  We  try  to  reach  a  certain  type 
of  life,  copying  certain  formalities  and 
customs,  when  it  is  the  personality 
you  and  I  already  possess  which 
Christ  wants  to  dominate  and  trans¬ 
form  into  His  likeness. 

Intercession  is  the  hardest  and  high¬ 
est  part  of  prayer,  but  that  which 
brings  the  greatest  blessing,  and  to 
those  who  practice  it,  it  is  the  might¬ 
iest  instrument  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  highest  because  it  is 
for  others,  not  personal,  but  spiritual, 
highest  because  in  it  we  are  comrades 
with  Jesus  Christ.  Science  has  made 
more  credible  the  actuality  of  prayer, 
yet  it  is  those  practical  facts  which 
count,  and  the  speaker  as  he  stood 


there  with  three  score  years  of  exper¬ 
ience,  with  eyts  aglow  and  arms  out¬ 
stretched,  made  doubt  disappear  for¬ 
ever  as  he  told  of  experiences  which 
were  conclusive  to  every  reasonable 
mind. 

Dr.  Z weiner’s  name  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  in  these  days.  A  tall  spare 
man,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  yet  with 
the  marks  of  hard  work  upon  face  and 
frame.  His  passion  for  the  Moslem 
world  will  no  doubt  mean  a  cutting 
off  of  years  of  life,  for  no  man  could 
give  more  of  blood,  brain,  and  muscle 
to  any  cause  than  he  is  doing  for  his. 
His  impassioned  words  every  time  he 
spoke,  brought  us  to'  see  a  vision  of 
greatest  needs,  if  there  is  a  greatest  in 
this  world-wide  call  for  laborers.  Over 
200,896,000  Mohamedans  in  the  world. 
India  97J  million,  Russia  20  million, 
Turkey  12J:  million,  Arabia  2J  million, 
Africa  million,  China  5J  —  8J  mil¬ 
lion,  North  America  8,000,  South 
America  166,000.  And  the  doors  are 
open  now  for  the  gospel  to  go  in.  His 
appeal  had  tremendous  force.  College 
men  and  women  are  not  as  a  class 
easily  moved  deeply,  but  when  he  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  of 
1913  with  the  words  : 

“  Thou,  O  Christ  art  all  they  need,” 
and  when  the  chairman  asked  for 
silence  unto  God,  an  intense  hush  was 
felt,  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of  men 
and  women,  told  of  the  suspence  and 
supplication  being  revealed  at  that 
moment  to  the  God  of  all  the  earth. 

The  scars  of  Christ  are  the  sole  test 
of  our  faithfulness  to  the  world  wide 
concerns  of  Christ.  Mohammedans  of 
all  men  know  what  it  is  to  have  to 
sacrifice  home  and  friends  and  even 
court  death  when  Christ  is  accepted, 
and  what  right  have  we  to  lead  them 
to  disdain  and  death  if  we  cannot  see  in 
our  hands  the  marks  of  Jesus.  Is  the 
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shadow  of  the  cross  on  onr  lives  ?  Do 
we  see  the  marks  of  the  nails  upon  onr 
money?  In  Jennings  Bryan,  secretary 
of  State  of  U.  S.  A.  and  Dr.  McDonald, 
editor  of  the  Globe  we  have  two  men 
whose  Christian  influence  is  wielding 
a  mighty  force.  Seven  thousand 
people  were  turned  away  from  the  hall 
the- evening  they  spoke  because  every 
seat  was  taken  more  than  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  commenced.  Dr. 
McDonald  gave  a  masterly  address 
dealing  with  America’s  strategic  posi¬ 
tion,  her  unique  achievements,  her 
world  vocation,  and  her  supreme  obli¬ 
gation  in  relation  to  this  grea  t  world 
movement.  It  was  a  great  effort  and 
in  appreciation  of  it,  brought  from  the 
lips  of  Bryan  the  eulogy  that  he  was 
the  Gladstone  of  Canada. 

Robert  Speer’s  name  is  also  one  to 
conjure  with.  At  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  he  was  a  star  football  player,  now 
the  greatest  missionary  speaker  on 
this  continent.  His  address  on  the 
Watchword.  “The  evangelization  of 
the  world  in  this  generation”  revealed 
his  great  faith  and  world  outlook  of  the 
revelation  of  Jesns  Christ  to  mankind. 
Many  students,  he  said  have  still  a 
narrow  outlook,  a  narrow  citizenship. 
They  see  everything  through  the  eyes 
of  their  own  position  and  ability,  in¬ 
stead  of  through  the  eyes  of  God.  Is 
there  any  comfort  to  say  to  a  Chinese 
student  that  salvation  will  come  some¬ 
time,  maybe  after  the  bones  of  that 
particular  student  have  crumbled 
into  dust. 

The  cry  is  imperative  “Now,  In 
This  Generation.”  Speaking  of  the 
ministry,  he  said.  It  is  the  kind  of 
work  our  Lord  did,  and  it  is  the  only 
work  students  are  loth  to  go  into.  To 
get  into  every  other  profession  means 
in  many  cases  the  pushing  of  some¬ 
body  else  out.  The  world  of  a  thou¬ 
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sand  years  hence  will  take  care  of  it¬ 
self,  this  generation  is  our  opportun¬ 
ity  for  service. 

In  Sherwood  Eddy  we  have  a  mag¬ 
netic  personality,  in  which,  linked 
with  his  beautiful  life,  and  wooing 
note  in  speech,  we  have  a  man  whose 
influence  over  students  has  been  won¬ 
derfully  revealed  during  his  last  world 
tour. 

Hear  him  as  he  talks  about  soul  win 
ning  in  our  student  days  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  of  life  when  college 
days  are  over,  and  it  is  to  realize  that 
no  other  work  pays  better  interest 
than  this. 

We  gain  virtues  by  doing  acts.  Men 
become  soul  winners  by  winning  them, 
and  when  we  realize  the  intrinsic  and 
eternal  value  of  every  human  being 
and  place  God’s  estimate  on  every  life, 
we  shall  at  once  have  borne  in  upon 
us  the  need  of  constant  effort  in  this 
wonderful  trust. 

To  think  what  Christianity  would 
have  missed  if  a  Kimble  had  not  laid 
his  hand  upon  that  boy  in  the  store 
and  brought  forth  D.  L.  Moody. 

Can  we  measure  the  significance  of 
that  student  agnostic  John  R.  Mott  if 
that  member  of  Christ’s  team  had 
missed  his  tackle.  Can  we  not  see  in 
our  college  chums  those  qualities 
which  when  handed  over  to  the  work 
Jesus  has  in  hand,  will  be  an  inestim¬ 
able  source  of  power. 

Campbell  White,  the  secretary  of 
the  Layman’s  Missionary  Movement 
is  the  financial  genius  linked  with  the 
extension  of  Christ’s  Kinghom  in  that 
great  business  men’s  awakening. 

Wrhilst  the  convention  was  in  ses¬ 
sion,  a  citizen  of  Kansas  City  gave  a 
million  dollars  to  missions  in  his  own 
particular  demonination,  and  White 
thanked  God  that  his  prayer  was 
answered  because  for  ten  years  he  had 
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been  praying  for  this  to  come  to  pass. 
His  was  a  great  message  to  the  lay¬ 
men  of  the  church  and  in  a  striking 
sentence  said  to  the  students  gather¬ 
ed:  “The  American  laymen  are  will¬ 
ing  to  put  up  their  money  and  prayers 
against  your  lives.”  The  last  session 
on  Sunday  evening  was  one  of  great 
power.  The  roll  of  honor  of  those 
who  had  passed  to  their  reward  during 
the  last  four  years  was  read.  One 
name  appealed  more  than  some  of  the 
others  to  our  delegation  for  Dr.  Percy 
Jones  commenced  to  see  his  vision  of 
his  future  work  in  China,  whilst  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Albert  College.  The  chairman 
then  asked  those  who  are  to  sail  this 
year  to  their  fields  of  labor,  to  stand 
up,  and  some  two  hundred  young  men 
and  women  in  one  group  aro^eto  their 
feet,  and  no  one  coidd  help  but  feel 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  despon¬ 
dent,  but  that  the  world  would  come 
to  know  their  master  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.  We  are  now  separated  by  hund¬ 
reds  of  miles,  but  surely  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  that  great  convention  will 
never  cease  to  stir  each  delegate  to  in¬ 
creased  endeavor.  Let  us  all  realize 
what  God  wants  with  our  lives  and 
follow  the  gleam  wherever  it  may 
lead. 

A  few  of  the  many  cablegrams  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  convention. 

China — From  three  Chinese  student 
leaders:  “China  choosing  her  des¬ 
tiny  ;  why  not  make  it  Christ  ?  ” 

From  Volunteers  In  Stamhboul, 
Turkey — “  Stricken  Turkey  realizes 
greatest  needs  are  moral.  Undreamt 
of  possibilities,  challenge  Christian 
world  to  reveal  uplifting  power  of 
Christ.” 

From  Kiev,  Russia— “  Pray  for  tra¬ 
gic  Russia.” 
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India  —  “India,  with  30,000  college 
students  at  this  juncture,  impera¬ 
tively  needs  your  help.” 

South  America— “  Awakened  Con¬ 
tinent  presents  an  opportunity 
which  call  urgently  for  volunteers 
of  faith  and  power,  ” 

Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of 
State  in  U.  S.  A.  said  of  John 
Mott,  Chairman  of  this  move¬ 
ment. 

“  Out  of  90,000,000  citizens  President 
Wilson  chose  him  as  the  man  to  be 
their  ambassador  in  China,  and  beg¬ 
ged  him  to  accept  the  position.  He 
refused  because  he  felt  that  the 
work  he  was  now  engaged  in  was  of 
far  greater  worth  and  importance. 
Oh  for  more  men  of  his  vision  and 
power.  — A.  B.  Ransom 


New  Year  Tho^wS 

T  ,  j.  .ounce  out 

Let  us  walk  softly,  frn 

For  strange  paths  lie  befornc*ers  are 

trod; 

The  New  Year,  spotless  from  the 
hands  of  God, 

Is  thine  and  mine,  O  friend. 


Let  us  walk  straightly,  friend: 
Forget  the  crooked  paths  behind  us  now 
Press  on  with  steadier  purpose  on  our 
brow, 

To  better  deeds,  O  Friend  ! 


Let  us  walk  kindly,  friend: 

We  cannot  tell  how  long  this  life  shall 
last, 

How  soon  these  precious  years  be  over¬ 
past; 

Let  Love  walk  with  us,  friend. 


Let  us  walk  quickly,  friend  : 

Work  with  our  might  while  lasts  our 
little  stay, 

And  help  some  halting  comrade  on  the 
way; 

And  may  God  guide  us,  friend  ! 
—Lillian  Gray,  in  Western  Christian  Advocate 
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Albert  College  Association  Football  Team 

Harry  McAllister  Kurtz  Pimlott  George  Clapp 

Prof.  E.  L.  Burrill  (Manager)  Norman  Rawson  Goldie  Elgie  George  Millar  Prof.  Dan.  A.  Cameron 
Willard  Box  Gordon  Batstone  Arthur  B.  Ransom  (Captain)  George  Richardson  George  Walker 
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Girls’  Basketball  Game 

HE  girls  have  long  been  hoping  for 
a  game  of  basketball  to  which 
the  public  might  be  admitted  and 
their  hopes  were  partially  realized, 
when  the  “girls”  were  allowed  to  be 
present  at  their  game  on  Saturday, 
December  13th. 

The  game,  to  a  basketball  critic  was 
possibly  more  amusing  than  skilful, 
nevertheless  the  girls  did  good  work 
and  deserve  great  praise  for  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  practicing. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  only 
between  20  and  30  minutes  twice  a 
week  for  basketball  and  that  there  are 
only  about  15  girls  in  all  taking  day 
gymnasium  work,  there  is  not  much 
chance  for  a  picked  or  well  practiced 
team. 

The  line  up  was  as  follows  : 

Centers — Pearl  Atkinson  —  M.  Haight 
Forwards-B.  Rowson,  E.  Moorehouse, 
“  M.  Moorehouse, — E.  Munsen 

Defence — Ruby  Hastie,  Sadie  Edwards 
“  Reta  Moorehouse,  J.  Empey 

Ethel  Munsen  was  “down  town”  and 
failed  to  appear  or  report,  so  at  the 
last  minute  Miss  Grosskurth  kindly 
filled  in  the  blank  and  played  defence 
in  Sadie  Edwards  place,  Sadie  playing 
basket  for  Ethel  Munsen.  This  dis¬ 
arrangement  slightly  disturbed  the 
girls  at  first,  but  they  soon  got  their 


bearings  and  the  game  went  on 
smoothly  and  well  to  the  end.  The 
score  4-2  showed  pretty  even  work  for 
the  defences,  as  it  was  entirely  made 
on  fouls.  With  a  little  more  practice 
there  need  not  be  so  many  and 
our  basket  players  will  learn  how  to 
drop  the  ball  in  a  little  more  neatly. 
They  certainly  tried  well  but  did  not 
have  that  drop  act  down  as  the  ball 
would  invariably  run  around  the  ring 
and  fall  outside,  or  hit  the  wall  above 
the  basket  just  enough  to  bounce  out 
beyond  the  ring.  The  defenders  are 
surely  to  be  congratulated,  as  they 
were  on  the  job  from  the  very  start. 
It  was  rather  amusing  how  Madaline 
and  Pearl  would  scrap  for  the  ball  and 
would  finally  end  up  by  deliberately 
sitting  on  it,  becoming  so  hopelessly 
tangled  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
which  was  which.  These  two,  how¬ 
ever,  are  exceptionally  well  matched, 
and  there  is  positively  no  limit  to  their 
endurance. 

Indeed  there  was  marked  endurance 
by  the  whole  team  as  there  were  a 
good  many  hard  knocks  and  scratches 
received  but  no  one  gave  up  for  a 
minute.  The  floor  was  strewn  with 
various  hair  pins,  combs,  barettes,  etc. 
as  a  result  of  battle,  but  these  are 
mere  incidentals  in  girls’  basketball. 

We  have  the  promise  of  a  splendid 
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team  and  hope  after  Christmas  to  have 
a  good  many  games  and  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  reach  the  point  where  the  whole 
school  may  enjoy  our  games,  and  may 
be  of  combating  with  an  outside  team. 

M.  W.  H. 

Heard  in  Gmnasium 
Madaline — Foul !  Ruby  had  about  six 
arms  around  me. 

Centre  to  one  of  her  basket  players— 
“For  heaven’s  sake  try  for  the 
basket” —  “Dear  help  us! — Play 
your  own  game  and  I’ll  play  mine.” 
Such  language  we  simply  cannot 
tolerate,  even  in  the  gym. 

BASKETBALL 

Albert  vs.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Juniors 

IN  basketball  circles,  things  look 
promising  around  Albert. 

A  Junior  squad  under  the  able  su¬ 
pervision  of  Prof.  Roote  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  practicing  for  some  time.  A 
game  was  played  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Juniors,  on  December  13th,  the  scene 
of  action  being  the  gymnasium  of  Al¬ 
bert  College. 

When  the  teams  lined  up,  it  was 
seen  that  our  boys  were  the  taller  and 
heavier.  The  “Y”  lads  were  small. 
Our  boys  played  a  steady  game,  but 
were  handicapped  by  the  lightness  of 
their  opponents,  as  every  time  they 
checked  their  man,  Albert  being  the 
heavier,  naturally,  caused  their  light¬ 
er  opponents  to  fall.  Hanna  and  Tay¬ 
lor  seeing  this,  did  not  check  so  hard, 
not  wanting  to  have  fouls  called  on 
them.  Our  boys  boasted  for  weeks 
about  the  combination  they  were  de¬ 
veloping,  and  this  game  showed  that 
their  boast  was  not  a  vain  one.  The 
“  Y  ”  lads  played  a  good  game,  but  on 


the  whole  our  boys  played  better. 

The  majority  of  spectators  were 
“  Y  ”  supporters,  and  this  leads  us  to 
say,  students  support  your  teams  by 
your  own  presence,  it  helps.  The  final 
score  was  15  to  14  in  favor  of  Albert 
Juniors.  Tink 


LBERT  had  her  first  hockey  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  city  arena  Saturday 
morning,  January  10th,  from  ten  to 
eleven  o’clock.  The  boys  turned  out 
well,  and  sides  were  chosen  which 
kept  each  other  going  in  good  shape 
for  a  full  hour.  Some  of  the  boys  were 
new  at  the  game,  but  they  showed  a 
willingness  to  get  there  just  the  same. 
That  is  the  spirit  that  we  want  in  all. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  some 
of  the  new  boys  played,  and  I  hope 
they  will  keep  right  on  in  the  way 
they  started  out.  One  fellow  said  to 
the  other,  “you  fall  all  over  yourself 
and  everybody  else.”  That  shows  that 
he  wasn’t  afraid.  We  have  the  men 
for  two  teams  this  winter,  junior  and 
senior,  and  we  hope  to  have  both 
working  well  soon.  The  boys  can 
make  our  winter  sports  successful  and 
interesting,  by  being  to  practice  prom¬ 
ptly  each  week.  We  can  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  and  also  help  the  other  fellow 
enjoy  himself,  so  let  us  play  the  game 
for  all  that  is  in  it.  Puck 

Let  every  fellow  remember  that 
hockey  is  not  allowed  when  the  girls 
are  skating.  Why  not  make  the  effort 
to  ensure  the  maximum  amount  of 
pleasure  to  every  lady  during  their 
rink  periods.  Let  it  be  our  motto 
never  to  see  a  lady  needing  a  skating 
partner-. 


Rawson— “Hear !  Hear! 
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Closing  Concert  of  1913 

HE  Annual  Christmas  Concert 
was  given  in  the  college  auditor¬ 
ium  Friday  evening,  December  12, 
1913,  to  an  exceedingly  appreciative 
audience  which  crowded  the  auditor¬ 
ium  to  capacity.  The  applause  which 
greeted  every  effort,  showed  that  the 
Dramatic  Class  under  Miss  Tuite,  and 
the  musical  numbers  had  reached  the 
standard  of  perfection  set  by  the 
teachers  in  each  department. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  play  given  by  the  Boys’ 
Dramatic  Class,  the  scene  being  laid 
in  a  preparatory  school  for  boys,  time, 
the  present.  The  plot  while  not  deep 
was  well  suited  to  boy  life  and  was 
very  appropriate  for  the  surroundings. 
Each  played  his  respective  part  well 
and  we  would  find  it  hard  to  give  spec¬ 
ial  mention  to  any  individual. 

Mr.  Burrill  as  W  ill  Thornton  made 
an  admirable  staid  and  serious  senior 
relying  mainly  for  effect  upon  his  well 
trained  voice.  As  a  senior,  with  deeper 
insight  into  true  character,  he  was  the 
one  throughout  the  play  who  never 
lost  faith  in  the  wronged  freshman. 
This  role  was  ably  handled  by  Douglas 
Wright,  the  wrongly  accused  son  of  a 
convict,  and  himself  a  thief.  George 
Kelly  as  the  accuser,  because  of  his 
unwarranted  hatred  of  Templeton, 
tries  various  schemes  for  snaring  the 
freshmen  such  as  throwing  the  suspic¬ 
ion  of  stolen  goods  upon  him  and  try¬ 
ing  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent 
him  from  playing  in  the  rugby  game 
which  means  if  successful  the  cup  for 
the  school.  His  acting  in  the  last 
scene  when  while  watching  the  game 
he  realizes  that  his  villianous  schemes 
are  falling  through  is  especially  good 


and  shows  the  result  of  carefid  train¬ 
ing.  In  fact  his  acting  was  so  good 
that  an  elderly  lady  was  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim:  “Ah  here  conies  the  villian 
now” —  in  tone  that  signified  a  desire 
to  end  right  there  his  dastardly  career. 

Mr.  Roche  as  a  football  coach  and 
Mr.  Maas  as  Si  Harris,  a  country  pro¬ 
duct,  were  particularly  good,  the  for¬ 
mer  by  his  absolute  self-forgetfulness 
and  the  latter  added  to  that  a  bringing 
out  everything  that  was  in  his  part. 

In  all,  the  play  was  good  through¬ 
out,  due  to  the  careful  training  and 
painstaking  care  of  every  detail  by 
Miss  Tuite  who  was  fittingly  presented 
by  her  Dramatic  Class  with  an  exquis¬ 
ite  boquet  of  roses,  showing  that  she  ~ 
was  held  high  in  their  esteem  and  re¬ 
gard. 

The  second  part  consisting  of  music 
numbers  brought  forth  the  usual  ap¬ 
plause  due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  LaVoie 
and  Mr.  Cameron,  possibly  the  most 
appreciated  being  a  dull  “Excelsior” 
by  Messrs.  Cameron  and  Staples  and  a 
piano  quartette  and  organ  number. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  splendidly 
rendered  duet  by  the  Misses  LaVoie, 
Miss  Laura  LaVoie  was  the  recipient 
of  a  boquet  of  crysanthemums  from 
her  music  pupils. 

On  the  whole  the  opinion  expressed 
by  all  present  was  that  the  evening 
had  reflected  great  credit  upon  both 
the  departments  of  music  and  elocution 
and  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  yet 
attended  in  A.  C. 

— Margaret  Hughes 

A  Mild  Initiation 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  10, 
the  girls  as  usual  gathered  in  the  re¬ 
ception  room  for  a  few  minutes  after 
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tea.  It  was  decided  that  we  call  upon 
the  new  girls  to  give  us  some  speeches. 
Miss  McGill  was  appointed  chairman, 
but  she  soon  handed  over  the  honour 
to  Miss  McCullough  who  conducted 
the  meeting  successfully.  The  new 
girls  responded  bravely  when  called 
upon.  Some  of  them  expressed  their 
thanks  in  a  pleasing  manner  for  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  made 
welcome  in  our  college.  After  the  new 
girls  had  ended  their  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  old  girls  were  called  upon 
for  speeches.  Miss  Hagerman  favoured 


us  with  a  humorous  recitation,  “An 
Old  Maid’s  First  Love.”  About  the 
end  of  the  gathering  Miss  Hardy  ven¬ 
tured  in  and  made  a  suitable  speech, 
and  gave  a  splendid  recitation  entitled 
“The  Shadow  on  the  Blind.”  Miss 
Mitchel,  in  an  excellent  manner,  re¬ 
cited  for  us  “The  Bridge-Keeper’s 
Story.”  The  reading  was  well  given 
and  the  moral  “Do  Your  Duty,”  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  story.  The 
meeting  was  then  closed  by  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  familiar  college  songs  and  “God 
Save  the  King.”  R.S. 


For  Auld  Lang  Syne 


Miss  Lucy  Jefferson  has  graduated 
from  the  Toronto  General  Hospital 
and  is  nursing  in  that  city. 

Miss  Louise  Cowan  is  in  Toronto 
visiting  her  aunts. 

Miss  Elsie  Clarke  on  her  way  from 
North  Bay  to  her  home  in  Montreal 
passed  through  Belleville  and  spent 
several  days  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Kin- 
near.  Elsie  took  tea  one  night  at  Al¬ 
bert  and  all  her  friends  were  glad  to 
see  her  at  the  college  again. 

Miss  Elsie  Sherin  is  taking  up  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Education  work  in  the  Con¬ 
tinuation  School  at  Lakefield,  her 
home  town. 

Miss  Florence  Thompson  of  last 
year’s  music  staff  is  organist  in  one  of 
the  Baptist  churches  in  Vancouver, 

B.  C. 

Mrs.  Zufelt  (nee  Mabel  Wallace)  has 
a  young  son. 

Misses  Lena  Van  dewater  and  Laura 
Embury  are  attending  Normal  School 
in  Peterborough. 


Miss  Ella  Van  Allen  is  at  home  in 
Aultsville,  studying  music. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  sending  Miss 
Pearl  MacDonald  as  their  college  re¬ 
presentative  to  The  Students’  Mission¬ 
ary  Convention  to  be  held  in  Kansas 
City. 

Miss  Vivian  Kerr  is  attending  High 
School  in  Finelon  Falls. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson,  a  graduate  of 
Albert,  who  has  been  teaching  in  Al¬ 
berta  College,  Edmonton,  took  dinner 
with  Miss  Gardner  just  before  the 
holidays. 

We  reget  very  much  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Blanche  Scarfe’s  father 
“The  Albertus”  wishes  to  extend  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  students  and 
staff  of  the  college. 

Miss  Margaret  Yourex,  one  of  last 
year’s  graduates  in  Art,  has  opened  a 
studio  in  Toronto.  She  also  gives  , 
lessons  in  Brampton. 

Miss  Edith  Burrill  is  a  very  busy 
young  lady.  She  is  teaching  piano 
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in  Brantford,  taking  advanced  work 
in  pipe  organ  and  singing  in  a  choir. 

Miss  Hazel  Carscadden  is  attending 
Victoria  and  is  one  of  the  “  Fair  Co- 
Eds”  who  live  at  Annesley  Hall. 

Miss  Mildred  Armstrong  is  at. her 
home  in  Shawville. 

Miss  Bessie  Gunn  is  in  Ping-lo,  Wu¬ 
chang.  Miss  Gunn  is  one  of  Albert’s 
workers  across  the  seas  and  we  can  as¬ 
sure  her  onr  thoughts  and  prayers 
follow  her  in  her  far-off  home. 

Miss  Northey  of  Lakefield  is  visiting- 
in  the  West. 

Miss  Norma  Johnson  is  spending  the 
year  at  her  home  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Camille  Chazeaud  is  teaching 
and  pursuing  his  studies  at  L’Institute 
Evangelique  de  la  Pointe-aux-Trem- 
bles. 


Miss  Iva  Dawson  is  at  her  home  in 
South  Monoghan. 

There  are  engagements  and  rumors 
of  engagements,  but  these  we  dare 
not  as  yet  report. 

Miss  Hazel  Asselstine  is  at  her  home 
in  Verona. 

Miss  Clara  Reed  has  returned  to  Al¬ 
bert  to  complete  her  course  in  China 
painting. 

We  are  all  glad  to  welcome  again 
into  our  midst  Earl  McDowell  of 
Shawville.  Earl  has  recovered  from 
last  year’s  bashfulness  and  has  taken 
unto  himself  an  “Opposite.” 

A  goodly  number  of  new  “Fair  Co¬ 
eds”  are  gracing  “Albert”  with  their 
presence.  Among  the  new  arrivals  to 
date  are,  Misses  Jennie  Doolan — At¬ 
hens,  Lena  Bates — Belleville,  Lovina 


The  Book  and  Gift  Shop 


CORNER  FRONT  STREET 
AND  VICTORIA  AVENUE 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE  are  the  two  principles  in  our 
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Berndt— Underwood,  Kietha  Lloyd — 
Plainfield,  Effie  Beatrice  Gilroy — Ken¬ 
dall,  Mary  E.  McIntosh— Winchester 
Springs,  Gladys  Freeburn — Hamilton, 
Aileen  Scantlebnry  —  Belleville,  and 
Minnie  Parks — Hay  Bay. 

The  Boys’  Residence  also  has  a 
number  awaiting  the  “Customary  Re¬ 
ception”  into  our  midst.  Prominent 
among  those  who  at  some  future 
time,  the  mid-night  reception  com¬ 
mittee  will  do  the  honor  of  calling  up¬ 
on,  are  Alfred  Davis — Moira,  Irton  Jas. 
Hill — Strathroy,  H.  C.  Pappineau  — 
Castleton,  Arthur  D.  Redner — Belle¬ 
ville.  Earl  Osborne — Picton,  Bertram 
McIntosh —  Winchester  Springs,  and 
Willian  Morley  Spera — Bartonville. 

Mr.  Alex.  MacGregor  listened  to 
“The  Call  of  the  Wild”  and  left  for 


New  Ontario  last  December.  Alex, 
reports  the  best  of  times,  and  claims 
he  much  prefers  that  60°  below  on 
snow-shoes  to  the  “pink  tea”  life  of 
civilization.  However  we  hope  to 
welcome  him  back  in  the  not  far 
distant  future. 

Prof.  Burrill  and  A.  B.  Ransom 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Student 
Volunteer  Convention  recently  held 
in  Kansas  City,  and  have  returned 
full  of  enthusiasm,  elsewhere  in  the 
columns  of  this  month’s “Albertus”  will 
be  found,  Mr  Ransom’s  report  of  the 
convention. 

Frank  Philips  couldn’t  stand  “the 
simple  life”  40  miles  from  a  railroad  at 
Denbiegh  Ontario  so  has  quite  recent¬ 
ly  moved  to  Toronto. 


The  Poets’  Corner 

Poems  Grave  and  Gay 


The  New  Year 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me 
As  I  tread  on  another  year, 

But  the  past  is  still  in  God’s  keeping 
The  future,  His  mercy  shall  clear, 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance 
May  brighten  as  I  draw  near. 

—Mary  G.  Brainard. 

The  Trend  of  Years 

I  hear  the  muffled  tramp  of  years 
Come  stealing  up  the  slope  of  time 
They  bear  a  train  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Of  burning  hopes  and  dreams  sublime 

—James  G.  Clarke 

O,  tender  Christ,  bless  Thou  this  year, 
Bless  Thou  its  dawn  and  bless 
Its  noontide  and  its  evening  Lord: 

And  let  each  heart  confess, 


As  days  and  weeks  and  months  go  by 
To  help  the  year  grow  old 
That  of  Thy  glory,  King  of  Kings, 

The  half  not  yet  is  told. 

—Mary  D.  Brine 

Man  asks  for  little  here  below; 

But  when  it  conies  to  dress, 

t  7 

A  walk  abroad  will  quickly  show 
That  woman  asks  for  less. 

The  good  die  young,  the  old  live  on, 
And  sin  grows  bold  and  haughty. 
They  even  cut  the  good  trees  first 
And  leave  behind  the  knotty. 

“Man  wants  but  little  here  below,” 

He  is  not  hard  to  please 
But  every  woman  that  we  know 
Wants  everything  she  sees. 
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The  New  Year 

A  Flower  unbloom:  a  Book  unread; 

A  Tree  with  fruit  unharvested; 

A  Path  untrod;  a  House  whose  rooms 
Lack  yet  the  hearts  divine  perfumes 
A  Landscape  whose  wide  border  lies 
In  silent  shade  ’neath  silent  skies 
A  Wondrous  Fountain  yet  unsealed; 

A  Casket  with  its  gifts  concealed; 

This  is  the  year  that  for  you  waits 
Beyond  tomorrow’s  mystic  gates. 

— Anon 

I 

The  Lord  of  the  Years 

The  slow  sands  sink,  the  ages  roll, 

Our  life  would  seem  in  vain, 

Each  morn  we  rise  with  noble  hope, 
Each  night  we  see  it  vain. 

Far  into  the  grey  tide  of  Time 
We  launch  our  frailest  bark, 

But  the  Lord  of  the  Years  shall  pilot  us 
Out  of  the  unknown  dark. 


In  the  dazzling,  gilded  light  of  day, 

In  the  rush  for  wealth  or  fame, 

We  forget  we  are  selling  the  souls  God 
made 

After  His  Holy  Name. 

But  when  we  drop  back 

1  » 

With  our  broken  hearts, 

And  know  that  we’ve  wasted  our  best, 
The  Lord  of  the  Years  will  pardon  all 
And  give  us  eternal  rest. 

—Madge  Wildflower 

He  met  her  in  the  meadow, 

As  the  sun  was  sinking  low, 

They  walked  along  together 
In  the  twilight’s  afterglow 
She  waited  until,  gallantly, 

He  lowered  all  the  bars, 

Her  soft  eyes  bent  upon  him  , 

As  radiant  as  the  stars.  i 

She  neither  smiled  nor  thanked  him; 
In  faith  she  knew  not  how; 

For  he  was  but  a  farmer  lad, 

And  she — a  Jersey  cow. 


The  Exchange 


CHE  following  “creed”  was  copied 
by  the  Stanstead  magazine  from 
the  Etude,  and  was  said  to  be  found 
upon  the  wall  of  a  well  known  artist. 


Think  Big 
Talk  Little 
Love  Much 
Laugh  Easily 


Work  Hard 
Give  Freely 
Pay  Cash 
Be  Kind 


— (The  Etude.) 


OUR  MOTTO  ! 

Honesty  comes  the  first  of  all, 

Next  Accuracy  and  Speed  combined, 
And  if  you  wish  the  best  success, 

Just  keep  these  three  in  mind. 

This  is  our  motto,  firm  and  true, 

We’ll  stipk  to  it  forever, 

Temptations  may  have  pleasant  sides, 


But  break  our  motto— NEVER. 


The  next  two  poems  also  are  taken 
from  the  Stanstead  paper.  The  motto 
is  surely  a  good  one.  We  wonder  if 
all  the  Stanstead  students  live  up  to  it. 

Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 

Every  moment  ’tween  the  bells, 

So  that  when  our  course  is  ended, 
P-a-s-s-e-d,  our  examination  spells. 


In  St.  Hilda’s  Chronicle  an  article 
is  printed  on  “studying  the  LWes  of 
the  Poets.”  The  following  paragraph 
is  taken  from  that  paper. 

Mathew  Arnold  says  that  “for  the 
creation  of  a  master- work  of  literature, 
two  powers  must  concur,  the  power 
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SCANTLEBURY’S  NEW  UP-STREET  ART  STORE 

Pictures,  Picture  Framing,  Wall  Paper,  Decorating 

Students  will  And  here  great  picture  bargains— pictures  suited  for  the 
decorating  of  their  college  rooms.  1000  pictures,  copies  of  the  Masters, 
large  size  platinums,  regularly  worth  $1.00  and  $1.50,  while  they  last 

for  25c  each,  5  for  $  1 .00. 

SCANTLEBURY’S  ART  STORE 

C.  B.  Scantlebury,  Decorator 

10%  discount  on  picture  framing  to  Albert  College  students. 
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YOU  Can  Have  Your  Photo  Taken 

on  Dark  Days  or  in  the 
Evening  by  our 

New  Electric  Illumination 

as  good  as  when  the  sun  is  shining 

THE  CLARKE  STUDIO 


For  Men  Who  Care 


We  have  secured  the  agencies  of  the  celebrated  “WALK¬ 
OVER”  also  “W.  L.  DOUGLAS”  Shoes — high  class  Am¬ 
erican  made  shoes. 

When  thinking  of  shoes  inspect  our  stock  and  we  will 
deliver  the  latest  in  shoemaking,  from  the  English  recede 
toe,  flat  heel,  to  the  full  broad  toe,  high  heel,  any  width 
and  the  last  to  suit  your  foot. 
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ADAMS,  The  Shoeman 

.The  Store  with  the  Electric  Shoe 

Phone  495  Next  door  to  Sinclair’s 
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of  the  man  and  the  power  of  the  mom¬ 
ent.”  “The  power  of  the  moment” 
means  a  stimulating  and  fertile  milieu 
of  “nationally  diffused  thought”  and 
this  is  visible  ;  the  “power  of  the  man” 
means  genius  and  is  invisible.  There 
lies  the  key.  The  intention  in  study¬ 
ing  a  man’s  life  is  to  grasp  his  person¬ 
ality  ;  but  there  are  two  parts  in  a 
man’s  personality  and  the  part  one 
can  grasp  is  the  wrong  part.  There  is 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  and  an  in¬ 
ward  and  spiritual  grace.  Professor 
Dowden’s  attempts  at  dividing  Shake¬ 
speare  into  four  parts  by  his  plays  has 
been  criticized.  His  result  may  not 
be  as  true  to  fact,  but  surely  it  is  as 
beneficial  as  tracing  Milton’s  domestic 
troubles  in  Sampson  Agonistes. 
Wordsworth  describes  the  existence 
of  genius  in  a  poet  when  he  says  that 
he  should  have  “a  disposition  to  be 
affected  more  than  other  men  by  ab¬ 
sent  things  as  if  they  were  present,  an 
ability  of  conjuring  up  in  himself  pas¬ 
sions  which  are  indeed  far  from  those 
produced  by  real  events,  yet  do  more 
nearly  resemble  the  passions  produced 
by  real  events  than  anything  which, 
from  the  motions  of  theii  own  minds 
merely  other  men  are  accustomed  to 
feel  in  themselves.”  Such  a  power 
can  neither  be  seen  nor  heard. 

The  union  of  the  two  Winnipeg 
Colleges,  ’Toba  and  Wesley  seems  to 
have  been  a  successful  one  judging 
from  the  reports  of  “The  Gleam.” 
Their  Hallowe’en  celebration  must 
have  been  excellent  and  no  doubt  af¬ 
forded  an  interesting  spectacle  to  the 
citizens  of  Winnipeg  The  following 
short  paragraph  will  give  some  idea  of 
their  parade. 

“The  keynote  of  the  procession  was 
“  Union.”  Every  class  contributed 
something  toward  this  spirit,  thus  con¬ 
tradicting  the  prophesy  that  old  ’Toba 


and  old  Wesley  would  not  soon  forget 
the  old  rivalary.  All  past  Hallowe’ens 
were  completely  forgotten.  Again  and 
again,  when  the  “stick”  on  his  spirited 
white  charger  gave  the  signal,  the 
cheer  arose  all  along  the  line,  “Iji, 
itiki,  buka,  laka,  bee  1  ”  The  boat — 
lighted  up  magnificently  with  electii- 
city  to  represent  the  United  Colleges — 
glided  calmly  along,  stately  and  ma¬ 
jestic.  Class  yells  were  frequent.  The 
band  lent  volume  to  our  songs.” 

In  St  Hilda’s  Chronicle  there  is  an 
article  about  the  work  of  Francis 
Thompson  one  of  the  English  Poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  is  taken  from  that  article. 

“The  name  of  Francis  Thompson  is 
beginning  to  figure  in  the  literary  re¬ 
views  of  the  weeklies,  but  it  is  far  as 
yet,  from  being  a  familiar  household 
word.  A  greater  contrast  could  scarce¬ 
ly  be  found  between  the  ballad-rhymes 
of  Kipling  and  the  strange,  mystic 
and  melodious  verse  of  Thompson.  If 
the  former  is  “of  the  earth,  earthy,” 
the  latter  is  one  of  those  rare  beings 
to  whom  the  unseen  is  ever  present 
and  who  feel  that  the  spirit  is  more 
real  than  flesh.” 

“  Oh  world  invisible,  we  view  thee, 

Oh  world  intangible  we  touch  thee, 

Oh  world  unknowable  we  know  thee, 

Inapprehensible,  we  clutch  thee.” 

“This,  the  opening  verse  of  one  of  his 
latest  poems  gives  us  the  keynote  of 
all  his  work,  his  religious  poems,  filled 
with  mystical  fervour  and  passion,  his 
love  poetry  breathing  a  strange  me¬ 
diaeval  charm,  and  his  wonderfully 
simple  and  sympathetic  poems  on 
children.  He  touches  chords  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Vaughan  and  the  17th  century 
mystics,  but  he  is  perhaps  most  close¬ 
ly  allied  to  the  wayward,  incompre 
hensible  genius  of  Blake,  His  short 


Winter  Sporting  Goods 

OUR  new  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  giving  descriptions  of  the  fin¬ 
est  line  of  indoor  and  outdoor  Winter  Sporting  goods  ever 
shown  in  Canada.  Send  for  one  to-day. 

WILSON’S  Sporting  Goods  are  known  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
the  satisfaction  given  in  the  past  is  our  guarantee  for  the  future. 

“Albert”  Pennants  and  Cushions 

We  carry  the  finest  line  of  Pennants  to  be  seen  anywhere,  all 
lines  of  Albert  Pennants  from  25c  to  $1.00,  as  well  as  all  other  col¬ 
leges  in  Canada. 

HAROLD  A.  WILSON  ltd  299  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Ladies’  and  Gents’  Wearing  Apparel 

Cleaned,  Dyed,  Pressed  and  Repaired  on  shortest  notice 
French  T)r y  Cleaning  a  Specialty 

Our  Students  Special  Contract  should  Interest  you 

ONE  DOLLAR  per  month  will  keep  your  wardrobe  in 

the  very  best  condition. 


Phone  393  and  our  wagon  will  call  and  deliver  same  promptly 
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SPRAGUE”  247  Front  Street 


Aseltine’s  Transfer  Line 

BUSSES,  HACKS,  STAGE 

and 

BAGGAGE 


Telephone  229  BELLEVILLE 
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poem.  ‘’To  a  Snowflake,”  recalls 
quite  vividly  ‘The  Tiger’ 

“  Who  hammered  you,  wrought  you, 
From  Argentine  vapour  ? 

God  was  my  shaper. 

Passing  surmisal 
He  hammered,  He  wrought  me 
From  curled  silver  vapour 
To  best  of  His  mind 

■fc  *  * 

Insculped  and  embossed 
With  His  hammer  of  wind 
And  His  graver  of  frost.” 

“Like  Blake’s  too,  is  his  sympathy 
with  children,  a  sympathy  that  en¬ 
ables  him  to  enter  into  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  write  as  if  though 
their  mouths,  not  the  more  aloof  at¬ 
titude  of  Wordsworth  who,  in  his 
famous  ode,  looks  back  upon  the  period 
of  childhood  and  reflects  somewhat 
sadly  upon  its  beauty  and  joy. 


“In  ‘Ex  ore  Infantium’  we  find  ex¬ 
pressed  the  quaint  and  naive  wonder¬ 
land  of  a  little  child  about  the  Lord 
who  came  from  Heaven  to  be  a  child 
on  earth.  The  poem  is  a  gem,  and  any 
quotation  is  inadequate  to  explain  its 
charm,  but  the  following  lines  may 
convey  some  idea  of  it:” 

And  did  thy  mother  at  the  night 
Kiss  thee  and  fold  the  clothes  in  right, 
And  didst  thou  feel  quite  good  in  bed, 
Kissed  and  sweet,  and  thy  prayers  said? 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  “McMaster  Monthly,”  “St.  Hil¬ 
da’s  Chronicle”  and  the  Belleville  High 
School  “Elevator,”  “The  Gleam,” 
“Stand  stead  College  Magazine.”  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  add  other  colleges  or 
universities  to  our  list  of  exchanges. 


G  i  g  g  1  e  s 


As  It  Looked  to  an  Onlooker 

“What  crime  have  they  committed?” 

Said  a  stranger  unto  me 
As  twenty  lean  and  half  clad  men 
Were  hiking  o’er  the  lea. 

“It  must  have  been  some  fearful  crime 
That  they  must  suffer  so 
And  run  in  knee  length  underwear 
While  winter  breezes  blow  !” 

“Kind  Sir,”  I  said,  “those  ill  clad  men 
Who  look  so  weak  and  wan, 

Are  playing  at  a  noble  game 
They  call  the  Marathon. 

And  though  the  road  be  long  and  rough 
And  though  the  winds  be  chill 
They  are  not  forced  to  suffer  thus — 

It  is  their  own  free  will.” 

Once  more  he  looked  them  over 
As  they  toiled  across  the  lea. 
“Methinks,”  he  said  with  frigid  voice, 
‘‘That  thou  art  kidding  me.” 

r-Geo.  E.  Phair  in  N,  Y,  American 


Dignity  is  a  good  thing;  but  if  you’re 
in  the  rear  of  a  big  crowd  and  wish  to 
see  the  procession,  don’t  stand  on  it 
Get  on  a  barrel. 

“Ye  gods !  Help!  Help!”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  was  handed  to  the  editor  by  a 
fair  Co-Ed: 

We  wish  “The  Albertus”  would  open 
an  inquiry  bureau  like  “The  Ladies 
Home  Journal.”  W7e  want  to  know  if 
it  is  proper  to  wear  your  solitaire  on 
your  right  hand.  Also  please  tell  us  if 
Harold  White  can  afford  these  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  Napanee;  if  it  is  true 
that  he  told  his  table  he  wasn’t  going 
down  for  a  whole  month  and  then 
couldn’t  stand  the  strain? 

Will  any  party  or  parties  having 
knowledge  pertaining  to  these  queries 
kindly  let  us  know,  that  we  may  pub¬ 
lish  same  in  our  next  issue  ? 


The  well-dressed  man  who  pays  particular  attention  to  his  Furnishings  will  find  here 

SHIRTS,  NECKWEAR,  GLOVES 
UNDERWEAR,  COLLARS,  ETC. 

Made  according  to  the  latest  decrees  of  fashion 

Agency  20th  CENTURY  and  FASHION  CRAFT  CLOTHES 

QUICK  &  ROBERTSON 


DR.  MORLEY  A.  DAY 

DENTIST 

Front  Street  Belleville,  Ontario 

Office :  Alberta  Block 

PHONE  523 


A  S H O E  REPAIR  SHOP 

That  Can  be  Relied  on 
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Your  shoes  neatly  repaired 
on  the  shortest  notice 

B.  W.  BROWN 

4  BRIDGE  STREET,  BELLEVILLE 


3  DOOR  FROM  DOMINION  BANK 
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All  men  are  not  homeless  ;  some  are 
just  home  less  than  others. 

Prof,  in  Physics:  If  you  attempt  to 
squeeze  any  solid  body,  it  will  always 
resist  pressure. 

Class  smiles  indulgently.  Every  rule 
has  its  exception. 

They  say  Douglas  Wright  is  becom¬ 
ing  musical  of  late.  He  spends  much 
time  practicing  Overtures  to  A.  Sharp. 
But  Billy  Box  claims  that  he  has 
played  his  last  tune. — Oh  I.  C. 

A  Pure  Mathematician 

BY  ARTHUR  GUTTEMAN 

Let  Poets  chant  of  Clouds  and  Things 
In  lonely  attics  ! 

Nobler  Lot  is  his  who  clings 
To  Mathematics. 

Sublime  he  sits,  no  Worldly  Strife 
His  Bosom  vexes, 

Reducing  all  the  Doubts  of  Life 
To  Y’s  and  X’s. 

And  naught  to  him’s  a  primrose  on 
The  river’s  border ; 

A  Parallelopipedon 

Is  more  in  order. 

Let  Braggarts  vow  to  do  and  dare 
And  right  abuses ! 

He’d  rather  sit  at  home  and  square 
Hypotenuses. 

Along  the  straight-ruled  paths  he  goes, 
Contented  with  ’em, 

The  only  Rhythm  that  he  knows, 

A  logarithm. 

— Harper’s  Weekly 

A  man  gathers  wisdom  by  financial 
loss.  Like  a  razor,  he  is  sharper  for 
being  strapped. 


You  Need  Backbone 

Life  is  not  the  easy  thing, 

That  the  gladsome  poets  sing. 

We  make  good  through  force  of  will  ; 
Courage  means  as  much  as  skill. 
Spineless  creatures  never  thrive  ; 

You  need  backbone  to  survive. 

You  must  undergo  your  jars  ; 

You  must  wear  your  little  scars  ; 

You  must  fall  and  find  your  feet ; 
Then  forget  your  last  defeat. 

Mighty  few  succeed  at  first ; 

Most  of  us  must  pain  and  yearn 
For  a  while — that’s  how  we  learn, 

— Herbert  Kaufman 


Significance  of  Little  Things 

We  love  little  things;  we  hate  little 
things,  we  fear  little  things  ;  our  lives 
are  knit  up  with  little  things  from  the 
time  we  are  born  to  the  day  we  die. 

Little  things  draw  us  up  to  heaven  or 
crush  us  down  to  hell.  Little  things 
live  beside  11s  on  the  earth,  eat  and 
sleep,  with  us,  laugh  and  grumble  with 
us,  catch  the  early  train  with  us, 
or  make  us  miss  it,  irritate  and  ap¬ 
pease  us  —  never  leave  us  alone  for  a 
minute. 

That  is  why  they  are  so  much  more 
important  than  the  big  things — the 
things  that  only  come  once  in  a  while, 
at  long  intervals,  and  even  then  are 
nearly  always  the  result  of  a  hundred 
and  one  little  things  combined. 

Miss  Edith  Moorehouse  has  returned 
from  her  home  in  the  “  Soo”  and  she 
reports  that  the  temperance  and  liquor 
forces  locked  horns  in  a  bitter  “Local 
Option”  engagement.  She  also  reports 
another  minor  engagement — “  Do  you 
get  stuck  in  the  drift  ?  ” 
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H.  A.  MORGAN 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 


217  FRONT  STREET 


BELLEVILLE 


When  you  order  your  next  Suit,  Overcoat  or  Trousers  go  to 

MORGAN'S 
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Materials  the  Best,  Fit  Guaranteed. 


Courteous  treatment  to  all 
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DEACON  SHIRTS 


OEACON  SHIRTS  are  made  in  many  original  styles.  They 
are  made  for  a  purpose — for  outdoor  wear,  for  sports,  for 
walking,  for  leisure,  for  lounging.  Some  shirts  are  made  with  one  or 
two-piece  body,  with  reversible  collar  attached,  with  collar  separate  or 
high  military  collar. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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CUT  FLOWERS 
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piefrfrmg  anfr  funeral 

Resigns 

L 

J.  D.  JoLLIP 
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When  some  men  die  the  loss  is  fully 
covered  by  insurance. 

I’d  rather  be  a  Could  Be 
If  I  could  not  be  an  Are ! 

For  a  Could  Be  is  a  May  Be, 

With  a  chance  of  touching  par. 

I’d  rather  be  a  Has  Been 

Than  a  Might  Have  Been,  by  far  ; 
For  a  Might  Have  Been  has  never  been, 
But  a  Has  was  once  an  Are. 

—Cuban  Times 

A  Fair  Athlete 

She  could  swing  a  six-pound  dumb-bell, 
She  could  fence  and  she  could  box  ; 
She  could  row  upon  the  river, 

She  could  clamber  ’mong  the  rocks; 
She  could  golf  from  morn  till  evening 
And  play  tennis  all  day  long  ; 

But  she  couldn’t  help  her  mother 
’Cause  she  wasn’t  very  strong  ! 

— London  Opinion 

For  those  who  don’t  really  know 
what  a  college  paper  is  we  submit  the 
following  ;  A  college  paper  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  in  which  the  editor  gets  all 

V 

the  blame,  Sydney  B.  Stokes  —  the 
Business  Manager — gets  all  the  exper¬ 
ience  and  the  printers  get  all  the 
money — when  there  is  any. 

Gee  !  !  things  are  looking  up,  Harry 
MacAllister  appeared  in  public  with  a 
“Petite  Mademoiselle”  Right  out  on 
the  ice  at  the  city  arena,  after  the 
Junior  O.  H.  A.  game,  Friday  last. 
Keep  it  up  Harry,  but  get  a  girl  of  thy 
own  and  don’t  steal  another  fellows, 
or  you’ll  get  in  a  “Box” — in  wrong 
with  a  “Box”  we  mean. 

Mck.—  Form  I,  comparing  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  “ill  — -worse - dead.” 


After  the  New  Years 

Good  chum  (to  Hardman  16  who  has 
come  in  a  little  hilarious) — Why,  Geo. 
I  thought  you  had  turned  over  a  new 
leaf. 

George — Yes,  sho  (liic),  sho  have  ; 
but  I’m  just  turnin’  back  to  look  at  the 
(hie)  pictures. 

— Harvard  Lampoon 

Professor — Time  is  money  ;  how  do 
you  prove  it  ? 

Student— Well  if  you  give  twenty- 
five  cents  to  a  couple  of  tramps,  that 
is  a  quarter  to  two. 

One  has  defined  the  call  to  the  min¬ 
istry  as  being — two  longs  and  a  short. 

The  Christina’s  idea  has  also  been 
well  explained  in  old  adage  “  For  give 
and  for  get.” 

They  met  by  chance, 

They  never  met  before  ; 

They  only  met  that  once, 

And  she  was  smitten  sore, 

They  never  met  again  ; 

Don’t  want  to,  I  avow. 

They  only  met  that  once — 

T’was  a  freight  train  and  a  cow. 

Heard  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Concert 

A  down-town  girl,  seeing  one  of  our 
Prof’s  sitting  with  the  boys,  was  heard 
to  say.”  There’s  that  bald  headed 
chap  back  again.  I  wonder  when  he’s 
going  to  finish  his  course.” 

That  violin  cellist  can  have  me  for 
the  asking,  said  another  Prof. 

A  Miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  even  if 
she  only  has  one  lap. 


OUR  MEN’S  STORE 


Sh  ows  Full  Assortments 

of  College  Boys*  Needs 

Such  as 

Albert  College  Caps ! 

Stetson’s  Caps  ! 

Shirts,  Collars 
and 

Beautiful  Neckwear! 


MEN’S 

Athletic  Jerseys 
and  Knicker’s  ! 

Club  Bags 
and 

Suit  Cases  ! 

Medium  and  Heavy¬ 
weight  Underwear! 

Combination  Under¬ 
wear  a  Specialty  ! 


&nrktg  Srattii  ffllotl|?B 

Cacyrtght  UJia  AI tied  Dicker  &  Cohn 


We  are  Agents  for 

“Society  Brand” 

Semi-Ready  and 

Campbell’s  Clothes 


WATCH  OUR  WINDOWS  DAILY 

THE  RITCHIE  COMPANY,  Ltd 
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Miss  Y.  to  III.  form  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory  : — What  did  the  Egyptians  give 
towards  civilization  ? 

George  K-llv  : — Culture. 

Miss  Y.  : — But  what  kind  of  culture? 

George  K-llv  Agriculture. 

In  a  Lit.  period  the  poem  “  Come 
not  when  I  am  Dead  ”  was  being  read 
and  many  seemed  puzzled  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  speaker.  “  My  child  ” 
seemed  to  the  masculine  mind  present 
a  strange  term  of  endearment  till  G. 
K.  suggested  in  a  sotto  voice,  that  in 
the  vernacular  of  1913  it  would  be  “Oh 
you  Kid.” 

gb  cm 

Degrees  have  recently  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  many  of  “  Our  Opposites.” 

Ruth  Sirangways — G.  A.  E.  —  Good 
as  ever. 

Olievia  Haggerman  —  R.  M.  D.  — 
Rural  Mail  delivery. 

Edythe  Moorehouse — T.  AY.  T.—  Ted 
^  rites  Thursdays. 

Ethel  Munson —  S.  S.  E.  M. —  Select 
society  for  me. 

Eleanor  McCullough —  A.  L.  S.  P.— 
A  little  slower  please. 

Florence  Gall — M.  P. — Milk  please. 

Mertie  Moorehouse — S,  0.  S.— Source 
of  sarcasm. 

Ida  Dawson — I.  R.  O.  S. —  J  receive 
on  Sundays. 

Cora  Charters — E.  O.  N.  —  Eyes  on 
Norton. 

Alice  Pollock — A.  G.  N.  K. — A  good 
night  kiss. 

Annie  Egglesfleld — S.  N.  H.  Sun¬ 
day  night  hostess. 

Willie  found  an  old  looking-glass, 

And  scraped  the  mercury  all  off; 

He  swallowed  the  shining  substance, 
Thinking  it  would  cure  his  cough. 

The  next  day,  when  his  mother 
Told  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  McGowan, 

She  said,  “It  was  a  cold  day  for  Willie 
When  the  mercury  went  down.” 


Be  constant  in  all  things  : 

The  constant  drop  of  water  wears 
away  the  hardest  stone 
The  constant  gnawing  Towser  masti¬ 
cates  the  toughest  bone 
The  constant  cooing  lover  carries  off 
the  blushing  maid 

And  the  constant  ADVERTISER  is 
the  one  who  gets  the  trade. 

Said  the  tree  to  the  brook: 

“I  will  fall  across  you.” 

Said  the  brook  to  the  tree: 

“I’ll  be  dammed  if  you  do.” 

Said  the  man  to  the  girl: 

“I’ll  put  my  arms  about  you.” 

Said  the  girl  to  the  man: 

“I’ll  be  held  if  you  do.” 

After  Dr.  E.  N.  Baker  reads  the 
article  entitled  “A  girl’s  dream  of  the 
Albert  College  of  1920  ”  we  may  expect 
to  hear  him  constantly  singing  “Some 
Day  when  Dreams  come  True.” 

Teacher  : — W  ill  you  write  the  D.  ex¬ 
ercise  on  the  board. 

Student :—  Which  one  is  that  ?  I 
thought  that  applied  to  all. 

.Great  Scot ! 

If  Ivanhoed  the  bonny  brae, 

And  Athelstained  his  tunic  new;  ' 
If  friar  Tucked  the  food  away, 

Pray,  what,  oh  what,  would  Roder¬ 
ick  Dim? 

Our  friend  Rawson  again  comes  into 
the  limelight.  After  a  Christmas  con¬ 
cert  at  which  he  favored  the  audience 
with  a  vocal  selection,  a  lady  said — 
presumably  congratulating  him  — 
“What  a  mellow  voice  you  have,”  and 
of  course  our  Mr.  Rawson  felt  highly 
elated  until  in  looking  up  Webster 
he  found  the  following  as  a  meaning 
of  mellow— over  ripe,  rotten. 
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NORDHEIMER 

“Quality  Tone” 

PIANOS 


The  Standard  of  Canada 

For  seventy-three  years  the  Nordheimer  Co.  have 
maintained  their  reputation  of  being  the  Quality 
M  usic  House  of  Canada,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
the  Management  that  the  NORDHEIMER  is 
known  as  the  “Quality  Tone  Piano  of 
Canada.  It  stands  pre-eminently  above  all  others. 

LET  US  MAIL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 
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The  NORDHEIMER  PriW  CO.,  Ltd 

Head  Office  15  King  Street  East,  Toronto 
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ALBERT  COLLEGE 


BELLEVILLE,  ONTARIO 

CO-EDUCATIONAL,  1913-1914 
In  Affiliation  with  Victoria  University  and  University  of  Toronto 

Principal  E.  N.  BAKER,  M.A„  D.D. 

Lady  Principal  MISS  ELLA  GARDINER,  B.A. 


Literary  Department 

REV.  E.  N.  BAKER,  M. A.,  D.D. -Theology. 

ELLA  GARDINER,  B.  A.— First  Honors  in  Moderns  (Tor.)— Modern  Languages  and 
English  Literature.  .  > 

J.  M.  ROOT— Dean  of  Residence— Mathematics. 

R.  J.  F.  STAPLES,  B.  A.— First  Honors  in  Orientals  (Vic.)— Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
N.  J.  IRELAND,  B. A.— Honors  in  Science  (Tor.)— Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology. 
MADELINE  YOUNG,  B.A.— Honors  in  History,  English  and  French  (McMaster)— 
History. 

ANNIE  HARDIE— Senior  Leaving  Certificate,  Normal  School  Graduate— Art  and 
Assistant  in  English  and  Science. 

E.  L.  BURRILL— Specialist,  Commercial  Science— Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 

Department  of  Music 

DAN.  A.  CAMERON— Director,  Vocal  Department— Baritone  Soloist  and  Uhoir  Con  - 
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ductor  Bridge  Street  Church,  Belleville.  Conductor  Philharmonic  Society, 
Belleville.  Vocal,  Choral  and  Glee  Classes. 


LAURA  D.  LaVOTE— A.  T.  C.  M„,  A.  A.  G.  0.,  Medalist  and  Honor  Graduate— Directress 
Piano  Department.  ^  . 

EVA  LaVOIE-A.  A.  C.  M. -Piano  y:  -  L.  U 

EDNA  WALLACE— A.  T.  Coll.  M.,  Medalist  and  Honor  Graduate— Piano. 

BERTHA  GROSSKURTH-Senior  University  and  A.  A.  C.  M. -Piano. 

PEARL  MCDONALD— Undergraduate— Piano. 

Commercial  Science 

E.  L.  BURRILL— Commercial  Science  Specialist.  Graduate,  Toronto  Business  College. 

Graduate,  Albert  Business  College.  Late  Teacher,  Mt.  Allison— Ac¬ 
counting,  Auditing,  Penmanship,  Etc.  .  - 

JENNIE  M.  HUGHSON— Graduate,  Albert  Business  College— Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing.  ...  • 

Fine  Arts 
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FANNY  STRONG— Graduate,  Ontario  School  of  Art,  etc.— Painting  in  Oils  and  Water 
Colors,  China  Painting,  Advanced  Drawing,  etc. 

^  Expression. 

JESSIE  B.  TUITE— Graduate,  Albert  College;  pupil  of  Professor  Becldie,  Edinburgh 
Scotland ;  pupil  of  Owen  A.  Smiley,  Toronto,  Out.— Expression,  Voice 
Culture,  Drama,  Etc. 

Domestic  Science 

.ELLA  M.  SPARGO— Graduate,  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 

y  Physical  Culture 

MARGUERITE  HUGHES— Directress,  Calisthenics,  Etc. 

MR.  POWERS- (Y.  M.  C.  A.  Belleville)— Director,  General  Gymnastics. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 
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Collegiate  Course— Embodying  Elective  Undergraduate  studies. 

Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation— In  Arts,  Civil  Engineering  and  Royal  Military  Col¬ 
lege,  i  .aw,  Medicine  and  Theology. ;  y*: 

Teachers’ Course— Junior  and  Senior  Leaving. 

Conference  Preliminary  Course — Prescribed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church. 

Business  College  Courses— Comprising  Primary  and  Advanced  Accounting,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Civil  Service  and  Chartered  Accountancy,  etc. 

Musical  Courses— Comprising  full  Conservatory  Courses  in  Piano,  Pipe  Organ  Violin, 
Harmony  and  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Course  in  Fine  Arts— Embracing  Painting,  Drawing,  etc. 

Course  in  Expression — Vocal  Culture,  Drama,  etc. 

Courses  in  Domestic  Science. 

Physical  Culture  Course. 

Alexandra  Ladies’  College  Courses— Leading  to  M.  L.  A.  and  M.  M.  L. 

N.B. — For  full  inf ormation  write  PRINCIPAL  BAKER 
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